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THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A STORY OF LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PARTING. 

Lrese Leumann’s lattice window beneath the broad eaves was open 
betimes in the morning. Early hours are usual all over Germany, 
and naturally the habits of life in the country are more primitive than 
in the towns. The sun never surprised Liese’s head upon the pillow. 
Long before his rays peeped in at the casement, the active little 
maiden was up and away from her chamber, and helping Frau Hanne 
in the various labours of the household. All tasks which demanded 
rather dainty neatness than strength were usually confided to 
Lieschen’s fingers. Her hands fell upon all they touched as softly 
as dew falls upon the earth, and they seemed to brighten and 
beautify common things, even as the dew brightens the humblest 
wayside weed-blossoms. 

The silver mist was rolling up from the meadows of Lehmann’s 
farm, toward the higher woodlands, when Lieschen threw open the 
little diamond-paned window. Its iron framework rattled crazily and 
scattered a shower of bright drops from the twigs of the vine, whose 
tender leaves were beginning to bud forth. ‘‘ Otto,” said Lieschen’s 
soft voice, softly; ‘‘dear Otto.” It was her morning salutation to 
the squirrel, whose beady, black eye glanced quickly on her at the 
sound. Liese put her thumb and finger within the wooden bars of 
his cage, and held a hazel nut to the little russet, fur-coated creature, 
that nibbled and gnawed enjoyiygly.  * Otto,” she murmured again ; 
* dearest Otto.” 

“Tam here.” The words, uttered almost in a whisper, which yet 
was audible in the stillness of the dawn, made Liese start back 
terrified, whilst a flush, as soft and pink as the reflections on a white 
cloud at sunset, spread over her face and throat. 
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‘‘Herr in Himmel! Is it you, Otto? truly and really?” gho 
said, leaning out over the window-sill. Yes; there stood Otio, truly 
and really, looking up eagerly at the swect face that bent above him, 
«But how ?—why ?—Oh, Iam so glad!” And then some bright 
tears stole from the eyes where they had been lurking, and falling, 
mingled with the dewdrops upon the vine. 

‘Don’t ery, my own Lieschen! I can’t bear to see it.” 

“It’s with joy, Otto ;—joy to see you again. It seemed such a 
long, long, weary time since I had spoken with you! And writing 
is not the same thing, is it?” 

“‘ Listen, heart’s treasure,”’ said Otto, coming close under the lattice, 
and speaking in a low voice; ‘‘I do not want any one to know that 
Iam here. The farmer would only talk and argue, and when one 
has made up one’s mind to doa thing, there’s no use in wasting words 
about it. And I have made up my mind to go away.” Liese grew 
very pale, and her hand which leant on the window-sill, tightened 
its grasp; but she answered never a word. ‘ There is only one 
reason why going away should be hard for me—the separation from 
my darling little promised wife. But you know, dear Lieschen, that 
we are separated now as it is.” Still Liese did not answer, but her 
lips trembled as though she would have spoken. 

‘‘ Come, Herzensliebe, don’t be so dumb and downeast. You think 
I am brave, but the truth is, Licschen, that I reckon upon you to 
keep up my courage.” 

This appeal to the girl’s spirit of self-sacrifice was not made in 
vain. She kept back her tears by a great effort, though she could 
not stay the quivering of her mouth. ‘I will try, Otto. Are you,— 
are you going far away ?” 

** Not out of Fatherland, my darling.” 

*¢ And for,—for,—ach Gott !—for a long time, Otto ?”’ 

“T hope not, my best one. My own good Lieschen, you will 
listen calmly to what I have to say, won’t you?” 

Then Otto told her of his project. He was not very skilful at any 
long preparation or preamble. Perhaps that was as well; for no 
preparation or preamble could have sweetened the bitter of what he 
had to say; and it was best to tell the truth which must be told 
quickly. He spoke as hopefully and as eloquently as he could, 
dwelling on the bright side of his plan, and showing clearly that there 
was no chance of advancement or even employment for him in 
Detmold. Liese listened tremblingly, and with a sick sinking of the 
heart. Could he not do as his uncle desired? Could he not learn 
to be a tradesman, and live peacefully at home? These thoughts 
flitted through her mind; but her first impulse was to shut them in 
there. It was a feeling betwixt maiden pride and the timid reserve 
of a nature shrinkingly sensitive, which prompted her to be silent. 
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But then there was a stronger feeling than this in that meck, innocent 
breast,—the strength of a deep, pure, first love. 

Little Liese’s heart was loyal to the core; and she remembered,— 
what had he ever said to her that she did not remember ?—how Otto 
had always urged her to be sincere and frank with him, and how he 
had said there could be no right love without perfect truth. Otto 
could not for the life of him have comprehended the subtle reserves 
and strange, wayward timidities that sometimes made Liese’s lips 
close like a shut rose-bud. His character was like the noon-day, 
proad-beaming, bright, and clear; and what does noon know of 
tremulous silver star-gleams, and dim twilight shadows ? 

But Liese loved him dearly ; so she spoke. ‘ Otto, you knowI 
always think you right and wise. I always think so; but I some- 
times do not understand why ;—please do not mind my crying, if 
the tears did not come I should choke ; but I will go on in a moment. 
There. Well, dear Otto, why should you not do as your uncle 
Schnarcher wishes? It is not for myself I speak. But you know 
that, by your own heart, don’t you Otto? I am quite sure you believe 
me. But ought you not to,—to yield a little to the Herr. Kiister ? 
And though you don’t like trade, still, you know, Otto, people ought 
not just to think of what they like. Don’t be angry, and,—Oh, 
Otto, Otto, you are going away, and I may never see you any 
more!” The last words were wailed out in a plaintive, broken tone, 
and the poor child let fall her head on her arms, that were resting 
folded on the window-sill, and stifled her sobs behind the thick, soft 
tresses which fell over her like a veil. 

In an instant Otto had unstrapped his knapsack, and thrown it on 
the ground, and then with light, sure foot, he began to clamber upward, 
holding by the strong rusty iron nails and clamps which sustained 
the vine. Liese felt a hand part the silky chesnut locks from her 
brow, and looked up with blurred eyes and piteous, curved under-lip, 
to find Otto’s face close to her own, and Otto’s voice in her ear. 

With one arm and hand he clung to the old black, knotted stem of 
the vine, and with the other he took both little Lieschen’s hands, and 
held them fast. ‘‘ Darling! darling!” he cried, ‘* you break my heart. 
Don’t cry so, mein Schatz, or I shall think I did wrong in coming to 
say farewell to you, and that it would have been better had I done 
as I at first thought of doing, and gone away without seeing you 
again, and so spared the pain of this parting. You make me reproach 
myself when I sce you suffer so. But I could not bear to deccive 
you. Tell me that I did right, Lieschen! ” 

“Yes, yes,—a thousand times yes!” she sobbed out. 

«‘ That’s my own best Lieschen! I must tell youall. My uncle 
Schnarcher would be softened by nothing short of my giving you up. 
That is the truth, Lieschen. I might yield to him on almost every 
other point, but on that point how can I yield?” 

LL2 
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Liese shook her head. “Iam right sorry that I am not better 
worth all the trouble I cause you, dear Otto.” 

«No human being could be better worth it to me,” he answered, 
with a proud, fond glance. 

‘*N—no,” she said falteringly. ‘ But then that is not because | 
am so good, but because you love me.’ You see little Liese never 
dreamed of urging her lover to give her up, and by so doing secure 
his worldly advancement. She could not do so, because she simply 
and literally believed him when he told her that, having loved and 
been beloved by her, all the hopes and happiness of his life were 
inextricably bound up with hers. Otto’s love was a great and won- 
derful blessing. It had come to her as the sunlight came, without 
any special merit of her own. But having come, she accepted it, 
and was grateful for it, and believed in it without any mental sophis- 
tication. 

‘‘T mean to walk through Westphalia towards the Rhine,” said 
Otto. “ButI came so far ont of my way just for the chance of 
seeing you. At first I thought I would only take a peep at the old 
place, and say a silent Lebewohl in my heart. But then your dear 
face. shone out of the window, and——. Do you know, Lieschen, it 
really did seem to shine, it was so white and fair in the dark roo. 
there.” Liese could not smile at her fond lover's flattery, but she 
squeezed his han: with her little clinging fingers. ‘TI shall write io 
you, of course, Herzensliebe. And old Sophie,—bless her !—will be 
good to you. Keep your heart up, dear love; let me see you brave 
and calm beforé I vo.”’ 

Liese disengaged her hands from his, and clasped her arms around 
his neck, holding him somewhat away from her; and there came a 
strangely resolute look into her meek eyes. ‘‘ Dear Otto, I am noi, 
—TI will try not to be,—selfish. You are good and strong. I am 
weak. But there is one thing which the weakest and poorest of 
God’s human creatures has power to do ;—I can pray. Our Father, 
pless my Otto, and guard him, and give him back safe tome. Amen.” 

Her arms tightened their clasp, and drew him towards her, and the 
two young faces met in a long, passionate kiss. Then there was 
silence, broken only by stifled sobs, in the little chamber. Presently 
the squirrel, moving restlessly from side to side of his cage, roused 
his mistress, who had sank on her knees by the side of her bed, with 
her head buried in the patchwork coverlet. 

Liese rose, dried her eyes, bathed her hot checks with cold water, 
and combed out her hair, all damp with tears. Then she arranged 
the humble room neatly, cleansed the squirrel’s cage, and went down 
the ladder-like staircase into the kitchen. All that had passed seemed 
like a dream. She went through her daily round of duties mechani- 
cally, and in silence. Sometimes, amid the monotonous burr of the 
afternoon spinning, the question erose confusedly in her mind, 
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«What is it? Why is my heart so heavy?” And she would, by 
an effort of her will, forbid, as it were, the answer to frame itself into 
words. She would not say to herself, ‘‘ Otto is gone. I have secn 
Otto, and have bade him farewell.” 

But at night, when the long day was over, and she was alone in 
her little chamber free to weep and to give way to her sorrow, poor 
little Lieschen threw herself down on the bed, and shed a flood of 
salt tears, and sobbed, and clasped her hands together, and exclaimed 
in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ He is gone, he is gone, he is gone!” over and 
over again, until sleep touched her swollen eyclids, and calmed the 
beating of her loving heart. The days went by in their usual track. 
That track could not be said to be a quict one wherein Frau Hanne 
Lehmann lived and moved, but it was monotonous and sccure. 
Liese’s sad, pale face and gentle voice lower and more subdued than 
ever, and the nervous start with which, at some chance word or hasty 
footfall, she would rouse herself from a day-dream, were not much 
observed at the farm. Franz and Hanne, and old Claus, the wag- 
goner, and Lotte and Marthe, and even the little barefooted goose- 
herd, all knew quite well that the girl was in love, and that her love 
was not a prosperous one. Each and all of these different individuals, 
—with the exception of Hanne,—testified in his or her fashion kindly 
sympathy for the little maiden ; but they did not especially mark the 
increased despondency which had weighed on Liese’s spirits since the 
morning of her parting with Otto. 

I have excepted Hanne from the number of those who were kindly 
sympathetic to Liese. In truth, the Hausfrau behaved with the 
strange unaccountable waywardness that belonged to her. Hanne 
could not be said to be incapable of kindness; and being capable of 
kindness, there seemed to be every reason why she should display 
that feeling to the orphan girl. Liese was docility itself. She obeyed 
Hanne with unquestioning promptitude. She even,—with that 
instinctive appreciation of character which belongs to some of ‘the 
simplest, as well as to some of the slyest of her sex,—refrained from 
any marked display of affection towards her cousin Franz in his wife's 
presence. And she contrived, as far as in her lay, that the farmer 
should not distinguish her by any peculiar indulgence. But all would 
not do. The girl's very softness seemed to irritate Hanne. There 
was a jealous suspicion in her mind that Liese was looked on as a 
victim, and was more beloved by all the household than she had ever 
been before. 

“It’s nothing but sulks and stubbornness,’ Hanne would say 
sharply. ‘I hate such ways. Ach! Es ekelt mich! I'm fairly 
sick of her nonsense. What is it she wants? What is the matter 
with her? Sweethearts, indecd! If she had the trouble some folks 
have had to go through, she might talk.” Then, with a sudden 
change of mood, she would by-and-by bewail the hardness of heart 
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which kept Liese from confiding her sorrows to her nearest female 
friend, ‘‘ who had always behaved to her like a mother.” ‘TI think 
it unnatural,—downright unnatural!” she would exclaim, with the 
angry sparkle dancing in her grey eyes. ‘I’m a woman as well as 
she. And I was a young lass once, and I suppose I knew what it 
was to be fond of my sweetheart, too! To be sure I didn’t fly in the 
face of Providence, and take up with a wrong-headed vagabond, 
who couldn’t for the life of him stick to any decent employment, 
But still I was young, and I had my feelings. And I suppose 
Liese is not such a superfine lady but what I could understand hers ; 
—ay, and maybe, give her good counsel, too, if she’d condescend 
to speak, as she ought. But, no; deuce a word. Meek looks in 
plenty; and ‘yes, Cousin Hanne,’ and ‘no, Cousin Hanne ;’ but as 
to proper trust and confidence and dutifulness, according to the Scrip- 
tures,—no, no! Mein Friiulcin shuts her little, silly-looking mouth 
like a spring lock.—Snap! Now open it who can! For real hard, 
tough obstinacy, nothing can match your gentle soft folks.” 

The circumstance that she had repelled and disdained all attempt 
at confidential intercourse between herself and Liese on the subject 
of Otto, did not occur to Hanne. Or if it did occur to her, it did not 
suffice to justify the girl. Such inconsistencies were very common 
with the Hausfrau, whose scorn of reason was utter. 

Liese’s chief solace and comfort was to talk with the sacristan’s Sophie 
about the absent one whom they both loved so well. The sacristan’s 
habits were, as he often boasted, “‘ regular as clockwork ;”’ so that it 
was possible to reckon surely upon finding old Sophie alone at certain 
hours of the day. Liese was not always able to take advantage of 
these opportunities to run down the by-lane leading to Schnarcher's 
dwelling, and say a few words to the old woman. Still she did con- 
trive to see her pretty often. And then, too, Sophie would sometimes 
trot up to the farm to visit Hanne. Sophie had managed to pro- 
pitiate the Hausfrau by asking her advice on the treatment of certain 
ailments which had broken out amongst the sacristan’s poultry. Simon 
Schnarcher himself was in high favour with Frau Lehmann, as being 
a good, rigid, disagreeable person, who strongly asserted his own will, 
—and who had never hitherto crossed hers. Liese had taken good care 
to avoid coming into the presence of the Herr Kiister, of whom she 
stood in great awe. But she was destined to undergo the ordeal 
of an interview with him; and the manner of it I purpose to relate 
in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LIESCHEN IN THE LION’S DEN. 


One fine bright evening, after the early supper at the farm was over, 
and Liese, having seen the cows and goats milked and housed for the 
night, was leaning over the farmyard paling, and looking pensively 
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at the western sky, it came into her head that she would employ her 
hour of leisure in paying a visit to the sacristan’s Sophie. ‘‘ There 
chimes half-past six o’clock, by St. Mary’s,” she said to herself. 
«‘ By the time I get to the cottage the Herr Kiister will be off to the 
Pied Lamb. He always goes round by the street, so I am sure not 
to meet him. Who knows but Sophie may have a letter for me ?” 

This, indeed, was the secret hope at the bottom of her heart, every 
time she saw Sophie. Lieschen sped down the lane, bravely stepping 
with her little stoutly-shod fect through its plashy mire. There had 
been a soft shower just before sunset, and the dank dock leaves and 
nettles in the lane were dripping with rain-drops. There was a fresh 
smell of budding green things in the air, mingled with the spicy 
breath that was wafted from the forest, where the young plants had 
been sweetened and refreshed by the rain. A clear-voiced throstle 
balanced himself on the bending bough of an elder tree which peeped 
over the hedge. He sang a loud jubilant song; stretching his little 
throat, and pouring out quavering, sweet cadences, with every now 
and then a note that was almost harsh in its strenuous eagerness. 
His little brown body looked like a roundish black speck against the 
red sunset sky, which made the leaves and branches show like delicate 
Gothic tracery. And the bough danced up and down, and the bird 
swayed, and sang, and then ceased all at once with a delicious, soft, 
flutelike warble ; and that was “ good night.” 

Almost as the throstle’s song was over, Liese reached the gate of 
the sacristan’s garden. It was only latched, and she entered the 
garden unhesitatingly, and went along the narrow pathway between 
rows of gooseberry-bushes and odorous kitchen herbs, to the house. 
Here, too, there were neither bolts nor bars to overcome. The house 
door stood a-jar, and Liese went into the kitchen, having first care- 
fully cleansed her mud-stained shoes with a wisp of damp grass. 

The room was neat and tidy as usual. Certainly it was not so 
irreproachably and specklessly clean as Frau Lehmann’s kitchen. 
Liese’s well-trained eyes detected dust and soils here and there, such 
as Hanne would have considered fatal to the reputation of any house- 
wife. But then there was not such a house for cleanliness as Hanne 
Lehmann’s in the Principality ; where,—especially in the country 
parts,;—spotless neatness does by no means prevail. 

There was, too, a bare look about the sacristan’s kitchen ; a cheerless 
appearance of everything being penuriously cut down and limited to 
the strictly necessary. In Otto’s school-days there had always been, 
—despite Sophie’s protests,—some sign of his presence to be found 
about the place. Sometimes it was a litter of leather cuttings where- 
with Otto -had been manufacturing a collar for the blacksmith’s 
poodle. Sometimes chips and shavings of wood, the remains of the 
famous squirrel’s cage, of which he had been so proud. Sometimes 
a great leafy bough of elder, or lilac, or laburnum, or a trailing branch 
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of honeysuckle disposed so as to frame the three-cornered looking- 
glass, that was stuck so high on the wall as to offer no temptation to 
the vanity of mortals of ordinary stature. Sometimes it was but his 
cloth cap and pile of school books,—among which be sure there was 
2 volume of poetic selections from Claudius, Pfeffel, Burger, and so 
forth,—thrown carelessly on the wooden dresser. But now there 
were no such accidental suggestions of youth, and that outside world 
where birds and beasts and trees and flowers grew and flourished. 
Everything was in its place, and the air seemed heavy with silence. 

Liese looked round the desolate room, and sighed. Sophie was 
not there. Liese concluded that the old woman was in the poultry- 
yard, or else busy in the outhouse milking the goats. She would 
wait for Sophie; and, meanwhile, it would be a good work to rub 
the dusty window-panes bright and clear. So Liese took up a cloth 
that lay on the dresser, and, trotting to the low casement, was about 
to set to work, when a sound struck her ear, which so startled her 
that she stood stock-still in a moment, with the duster in her upraised 
hand. The sound was the sacristan’s voice, calling from the adjoining 
room, which was his bedchamber, and opened out of the kitchen. 

‘‘ Sophie, Sophie, Sophie! Come here, woman! Do you think I 
don’t hear you clattering about there?’ The sacristan’s tones were 
as sharp as ever; but they were feeble and querulous, and like those 
of a man in pain. 

Liese literally could not answer. She stood there with her heart 
thumping against her side, and her face changing from pale to red, 
and from red to pale. 

“Come here, I say, Sophie! Did you get the apothecary’s stuff ? 
Herr in Himmel !—why don’t you come ? I've dropped my glasses, 
and the pillow is all awry, and you know I can’t move to help myself.” 
Then followed a groan, partly of impatience, partly of pain. 

“Poor old man!” thought Liese. ‘He has his rheumatism bad 
and can’t go out. And there he lies helpless, and Oh, dear! 
what shall I do?” 

Another groan decided her. ‘ Well, he can but scold me,” she told 
herself; “‘and I can’t bear to hear him complaining with no one to 
help him.” So, calling up all her courage, she entered the chamber. 

The vacristan’s bed was in a recess in the wall, nearly impervious 
to light and air, and was hung round with curtains of a sturing red 
and black p::ticrn. The old man lay in it, propped up by pillows. 
A huge Bible wes open before him, and the horn-rimmed spectacles, 
without «hich he could not see to read a word, had dropped on to 
the covcrict out of reach of his crippled rheumatic hand. The pillow 
which supported his head was, as he had declared, all awry, and he 
was twisted into a strained, uncomfortable position. The Herr 
Kiister had always been an object of great awe to Lieschcn from 
her earliest years; but now, as she looked at his haggard, yellow 
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face, and saw the expression of suffering in his sunken eyes, all 
feeling towards him, except pity, went out of her heart. She forgot 
even the dislike and contempt in which he held her, in a compas- 
sionate desire to soothe his pain. The old man’s face was turned 
from the door, and, as it was impossible for him to look round, he 
did not perceive who it was who had entered ; but, supposing it to be 
Sophie, began grumbling at her delay in answering his call. 

Liese did not reply. Standing behind him, and still out of sight, 
she commenced lightly and gently to raise and smooth his pillows, 
and to place his head in a less uneasy position. All the while she 
was doing so, Simon Schnarcher continued to growl and snarl; but 
he was evidently relieved by the change of posture ; and, when she 
had finally settled the cushions so as to support him comfortably, he 
drew a long breath and closed his eyes. ‘‘ Give me a sup of broth,” 
he said, without opening hiseyes. ‘I feel to want food; and though 
it was on the table there by my side, I couldn’t take it, because my 
hand has got so bad since you've been out that I can’t hold the 
spoon. Ach, so! My head's a bit easier. I thought my neck would 
be broke a while ago.” 

Liese took up the basin full of half-cold broth, and ran with it into 
the kitchen, where some smouldering embers were still struggling for 
life in the cooking-stove. She blew the embers into a red glow, and 
heated the broth, and carried it back to the sacristan’s bedside. His 
eyes were still closed, but he was not sleeping. 

“You must feed me, Sophie,” he said feebly. ‘‘ Have you got the 
spoon? Lord, how silent you’re grown! Generally, you can chatter 
fast enough. And the stuff for rubbing my shoulder ;—where’s that ?” 
By this time Liese had put one arm under the pillow, so as to 
support his head, and with the other was preparing to lift a spoonful 
of broth to the old man’s lips, when he opened his eyes, and, looking 
down at the smooth youthful fingers within an inch of his face, cried 
out suddenly, “Hulloa! Was in Gottes Namen!—Why, what is 
this ?” 

‘«<T ain't Sophie, please,” said Liese, trembling. 

‘‘ Who are you ?—who are you ?—Who the devil are you, I say ?” 
exclaimed the old man, vainly trying to turn his head so as to see 
her face. 

Liese moved forward within his range of vision. ‘ I’m a—a—girl 
from Frau Hanne Lehmann’s, Herr Kiister,’”’ she answered,—not 
venturing, in her timidity, to pronounce her own name, which she 
fancied must be so hateful in Schnarcher'’s ears. ‘‘I came to see 
Sophie, but she wasn’t at home; and I heard you call;—and, if 
you wouldn’t mind taking a spoonful of broth, I’ve just made it nice 
and hot, and put some crumb of bread in it ;—and I'll go away 


directly you tell me.” 
The recess in which the bed stood was so dark that it was with 
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difficulty old Simon could distinguish the girl’s face. Whether he 
really did not recognise her, or whether he merely affected not to 
do so, Liese could not tell at the moment; but, somewhat to her 
surprise, he made an assenting sign with his eyes, and suffered her 
to feed him with spoonful after spoonful of the warm broth, uniil 
the basin was empty. Emboldened by this passive behaviour, Liese 
ventured to draw back the heavy curtain of the bed so as to allow 
the yellow sunset-light to fall on the pages of the big Bible. She 
then took up the horn-rimmed spectacles and placed them on the 
sacristan’s nose; and, finally, she opened the window a little way ; 
and the cool air, and the scent of the rain-dropped plants in the 
garden, came pouring in to the close room. 

Simon Schnarcher had a thoroughly German dread of fresh air. 
“Shut the window!” he cried, fretfully. ‘Do you want to give 
me my death? Where is Sophie? Why do strange folks come 
interfering in my house? I don’t allow it.” 

Without a word Liese closed the window again softly and quietly. 
But already the atmosphere of the room was improved and freshened. 
The sacristan felt that it was so. He looked furtively at the girl's 
sweet face, on which even his keen unfriendly eye could detect no 
trace of ill-humour ; and the thought forced itself into his mind that 
there had been somcthing like ingratitude in his scolding speech. 

However, he said nothing. Turning his eyes on the open page of 
the Bible before him, he read, or pretended to read, in silence. 
Liese shrank away into a corner, out of sight. She did not like 
to leave the old man quite alone; and, as he had not bade her begone, 
she intended to wait there until Sophie should return. Presently 
she perceived that he had read to the bottom of a page, but was 
unable to turn the leaf. She rose softly, and did it for him. This 
time the sacristan uttered a little grunt which scemed to be intended 
for thanks. 

After another pause of silence, Schnarcher muttered, without raising 
his eyes from the book, ‘So you come from Lehmann’s farm, eh? 
I suppose the folks there know somewhat of my grand-nephew’s 
doings. He has not dared to come back tome. No, no. He knows 
better! He knows that when Simon Schnarcher, sacristan, says 2 
thing, he means it; and that his word shall be law in his own house- 
hold, as long as he has breath to speak it.” Liese was greatly sur- 
prised. Sophie had always told her that the sacristan had furiously 
forbidden all allusion to Otto in his presence, and had obstinately 
refrained from making such allusion himself. 

Liese replied in a low voice, ‘‘The Herr Kiister’s nephew is gone 
for a soldier. He means to enlist in the Prussian army.” 

It was all she could do to get the words out steadily, and when 
she had spoken them there was again blank silence in the room. So 
still was everything, that they presently heard old Sophie’s slow 
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footstep coming along the road, while she was yet at some distance. 
Then the latch clicked, and the wooden gate fell back on its hinges, 
and Sophie was heard hobbling up the garden path. 

‘‘ Draw the bed-curtains again, and go into the kitchen, will you?” 
said the sacristan, harshly. ‘Take off my glasses first, and wipe 
them,” he added, as Liese was about to withdraw. She obeyed, and 
took up a corner of her apron to rub the spectacles with. The 
glasses were wet with tears. 

‘“‘ Dear heart, child,” cried Sophie, breathlessly, hurrying into the 
kitchen, *‘ you here? O Lord! and the Herr Kiister yi 

“Sophie, Sophie!” called her master, “have you got back at 
last? Where's the stuff for my shoulder? What have you been 
doing all this time ? ” 

Sophie bustled into the bed-room. ‘ Ach Himmel, Herr Kiister! 
I had to wait more than three-quarters of an hour at the Apotheke. 
Herr Peters was out, and I wasn’t going to let that boy of his make 
up the liniment. NotI, thankye! But here it is at last. Shall I 
lift up your head a bit ?” 

‘*Leave me alone, can’t ye? You're as rough as a man, and as 
weak asan old woman. Ach! Ach! Gently! Do you think I’m 
made of iron? My head was right enough a minute ago. Where's 
that—that lass of Frau Lehmann’s? Call her in to help. She has 
some notion that rheumatic folks don’t bear to be handled like logs 
of wood.” 

Sophie stared at him in a maze of bewilderment. ‘ The—the— 
lass, Herr Kiister ?”’ she stammered. 

“Lord have mercy on me, what an old fool you are growing, 
Sophie!” exclaimed the sacristan, in a tone of exquisite irritation. 
“That lass who was here just now. Call her in.” 

Liese had heard, and was already standing by his bed. ‘* Can I do 
anything, Herr Kiister ?”’ she asked quietly. 

“Yes; of course you can. Where's the liniment? See if you 
ean rub my shoulder a bit. Sophie can’t. It’s no use asking her,— 
not the least. Ach licber Herr! So. That’s the way. Like that, 
do you see, Sophie? Firm, and yet soft. Not starting back and 
leaving off every time I wince ;—just as though a man with the 
rheumatism could help wincing!” 

In such sentences as these the old man continued to mutter and 
grumble all the while Liese was applying the soothing liniment to his 
shoulder. Sophie stood by with folded hands, and said no word. 
But she looked hurt. ‘That'll do,” said Schnarcher at length. 
“¢Turn my face from the light. Iwanttosleep. Now go.” Having 
received this gracious dismissal, the two women left him to repose. 

**T never was so astonished,” whispered Sophie, as Liese bade her 
good-night at the garden-gate. ‘Never. What made you think of 
going in to his room ?” 
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Liese explained. ‘Ay, ay! So—o—o! That was it, ch? 
Well, you see, child, I couldn’t let you know so as to keep you from 
coming ; for he was taken bad in the night with a bout of pain, and 
I had to attend to him all day. And then this evening I stepped 
down to the Apotheke for some doctor’s stuff. It’s a little hard 
to hear him say that I can’t do anything for him after all these 
years, but oi 

“It was very cruel, Sophie, I think.” 

“Weil, then, that shows you can't rightly judge, child. <A bettor 
man, nor an uprighter, than the Herr Kiister don’t draw breath. 
There! I have been in his service forty year, so I ought to know. 
And every pastor we have ever had in the parish has looked up to 
him, I ean tell you that. And to hear him read out a chapter of 
Holy Writ,—one of them awful ones, such as the fifth of Ezckicl,— 
why, it’s enough to make your blood eurdle in your veins, the way 
he does it. So, you may judge whether I don’t think him a good 
man. But it has been a sad piece of work, this going away of Otto. 
The sacristan has not been the same man since. But I'll tell you 
what,—it’s my opinion that his taking to you like this is the best 
sign in the world.” 

“But do you think he knew who I was, Sophie ?” 

“Do I think he knew who you were? Goodness, Liesehen, you 
talk like a baby! Let Simon Schuarcher alone for knowing. Lut, 
see here, if it pleases him to pretend, like, that he don’t know,— 
why, you humour him. Come again to-morrow if so be you can 
manage it, and say just nothing at all about who you are, or what 
your name is. The Herr Kiister is an excelicnt man in the main,— 
still he is but a man; and we must always make allowance for that, 
my dear, as you'll learn some day, when you have a man of your own 
to manage. Now, good night, Liebchen. Keep your heart up, and 
don’t fret. "Twill all come right in the end.” And with these 
cheery words in her ears, Liese returned homeward through the 
gloaming. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOW IT STRUCK THE UPPER HALF-DOZEN. 


From the beginning of April there had becn flying through Europe 
continually varying, self-contradictory reports as to the probabilities 
in favour of war or peace. It were a curious and not uninstructive 
study to look back to the public journals of the time, and mark the 
successive shiftings and vacillations of opinion about the affairs of 
Germany, as they were therein set forth; the solemn announce- 
ments,—on infallible authority,—that things were looking black, 
followed by solemn announcements,—on authority quite equally 
infallible,—that all was whiter than the driven snow! Public 
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opinion in Detmold was divided and subdivided on the subject. 
But in the select and starry circle of the fashionable world, I believe 
that the excitement of the topic was hailed as a boon. 

In truth, the starry circle was a very limited and,—if I dare say 
s0,—a stupid one. Frau Mathilde von Schleppers and Frau Amalia 
Wilhelmina von Groll were its acknowledged chiefs; but the rivalry 
between these two ladies caused considerable inconvenience to the 
lesser lights. Each was very imposing in her separate way, and 
each was impressed with a sincere conviction of her own importance. 
But one chicf difference between the two women was this; that 
whereas Frau von Groll,—by nature narrow-minded and selfish, and 
accustomed to reign supreme over small garrison societies in virtue of 
her long descent,—was genuinely indifferent to the opinions and 
feelings of others; Frau von Schleppers, on the other hand, was 
always subject to a lurking suspicion that her claims to social supre- 
macy might be disputed or denied ; and she conscquently laboured 
indefatigably to assert her dignity. She would by no means be led 
by her dear friend Amalia. And Frau von Groll was equally resolved 
on ker part not to yield an inch to “the von Schleppers’ set,” as 
she privately designated many of the lawyer's old friends. Indeed, 
the amount of superfincness necessary to enable one to be on 
visiting terms with the two leaders of fashion became such as to 
threaten the reduction of Detmold “society” to infinitesimal propor- 
tions. The list of persons pronounced visitable grew “fine by 
degrees,” it is true, but also it grew ‘beautifully less.” And as the 
population of the little Residenz was not very frequently recruited by 
the introduction of any foreign element ‘among the inhabitants, 
mutters began to look serious. Consider, then, what a welcome 
relief in this ever-increasing stagnation was the breath of Rumour 
that came ruffling the social surface into life and movement! 

That it would presently grow to be a gale which should also stir the 
decpest depths of society was not, as yet, a recognised probability in 
the starry circle aforesaid. 

There, the tone of iceling was, on the whole, anti-Prussian. The 
ladies especially exhibited a very decided sympathy with Austria ; but 
the causes of such sympathy differed widely in different individuals. 
Frau von Groll, with her usual large-minded wisdom, observed that 
this was what education and liberalism and patriotism led to! Now 
the world would see what came of such notions being scattered broad- 
east. She frequently and loudly regretted that her practical remedy 
of hanging, or cutting off the heads of all persons who promulgated 
such pestiferous docirines, had not been applied earlier. Frau 
von Schleppers was almost tragic in the gloominess of her fore- 
bodings. She understood that the“ Provincial Gazette,”—one of 
Herr von Bismarck’s own supporters,—appealed to the ‘ national 
enthusiasm” and “the goodwill of German patriots!’’ What did 
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they think of that? Asto that odious “‘ Kolnische Zeitung,” of course 
that paper rushed into the wildest extremes,—talked of ‘ universal 
suffrage.” Frau von Schleppers’ chief sorrow in the matter was, 
she averred, that the influence of birth and family would be 
weakened. And should that lamentable result take place, Mathilde, 
—the Hanoverian shoemaker’s daughter,—shuddered to contemplate 
the chaos that must ensue. 

Friulein Bopp hoped the poor dear Austrians would be victorious 
in the event of a conflict. Their officers were so eminently gentle- 
manlike and good-looking, and their white uniforms enchantingly 
elegant. She had visited Prague once, and had been in a chronic 
state of very innocent and romantic admiration for a certain blue- 
eyed, golden-haired subaltern, during the whole time of her stay there. 
Frau Oberhausen, the stout placid matron, shook her head over 
her knitting, and opined that it was a pity folks couldn’t live com- 
fortably together without quarrelling and fighting ; especially Austrians 
and Prussians, who, after all, were both Germans ;—brothers in blood 
and in language. But these poor-spirited and pacific remarks were 
but coldly received. 

The leonine Professor tossed his mane wildly, and almost snorted 
as he discussed the state of aflairs. What were his precise views on 
the question of the Duchics, or on that of Federal reform, it was 
difficult to discover. But one salient trait of his character was 
brought out in strong relief. The Professor was the victim of a very 
virulent Anglophobia; and he launched into withering denunciations 
of the policy and people of Great Britain, in a way which, if not 
‘‘germane to the mattcr” in hand, was at least pleasantly exciting. 
In one way or another, it was all England’s fault. The English were 
base, mean, greedy, drunken, stupid, illiterate. They were Philistines 
to a man; and what a dreadful thing that was! 

Frau von Schleppers’ house was the scene of many warm discus- 
sions about the ever-shifting phantasmagorie spectacle of German 
politics, as displayed in the public journals. People took the habit 
of dropping in to Frau Mathilde’s drawing-room in an informal way 
that could only have been justified by the excitement of the times, 
and the necessity which every one felt himself under of “talking 
things over.” The great topic had swallowed up the lesser. The 
fact of the von Grolls’ inheritance, and the prospect of their leaving 
Detmold, had already become bygone, unimportant matters. Under 
ordinary circumstances, they would have served as subjects of eager 
talk for months. 

Under cover of the general excitement little innovations crept in ; 
breaches in the hitherto inviolate etiquette which had hedged the 
genteel from profane outsiders. People who were themselves barely 
‘*somebodies,” introduced into Frau von Schleppers’ salon other 
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people who were,—in any social sense,—actually and positively 
“ nobodies.” 

Mathilde kept high state in a big worsted-work covered chair. Her 
pleasant sunny sitting-room, looking onto the river, became the rendez- 
vous of all the ‘‘sclect” society, and of those who aspired to belong 
toit. She held a species of court there every evening,—a court, it 
must be admitted, less after the Louis Quatorze pattern than that of a 
citizen king receiving brave national guards, and the roturier element 
generally, at the Tuileries. For, as has been hinted, the general 
excitement and feverish thirst for news caused some relaxation in the 
strict exclusiveness of Detmold society. The Justizrath hovered 
about the room, gliding noiselessly from group to group of talkers, 
disappearing sometimes into his own den. 

“‘ Great press of business! Poor Herr Justizrath ; he has everything 
now on his shoulders! Wonderful man; sees to all minutest details!” 
Such were the flattering murmurs that floated round the worsted-work 
chair whenever the Justizrath left the room; and Mathilde would 
raise her eyes to heaven with a look compounded of real complacency 
and affected despair. The poor woman was immensely gratified by 
the general homage she received, and looked forward to the time 
when, as the lady of the Land-steward von Schleppers, she should 
sit secure upon a throne unshared by any rival. Meanwhile she 
assiduously kept up her intimacy with the noble dame von Groll, and 
had, in truth, been of considerable use to that aristocratic personage 
by the performance of sundry little acts of womauly friendship. 

Frau von Groll’s bereavement was yet so recent as to render it 
impossible for her to receive many visitors. Bésides,—on such small 
hinges does even the fashionable world turn!—the dressmaker had 
not yet completed the black silk gown in which Amalia Wilhelmina 
geboren Dornberg intended publicly to honour the memory of the 
dear departed. One stuffy bombazine was as yet the sole mourning 
garment which that perfidious mantua-maker had sent home. Now 
an ordinary mortal might be mourned in bombazine ; not so a hoch- 
wohlgeborner Frieherr von Dornberg ;—especially by a sister who was 
his heir-at-law! Thus, for the time, Amalia remained in comparative 
retirement, and Mathilde reigned and ruled without control. 

One evening, when the assembled company at the von Schleppers’ 
vas in high debate, and the leonine Professor was declaring aloud 
that to all persons who were not Philistines,—and who, not being 
Philistines, were therefore able to take a calm, impartial, compre- 
hensive view of things,—it was obvious that the brutal islanders 
were entirely unable to comprehend the utterances of their one great 
poct, and were indebted entirely to German commentators for the 
elucidation of what Shakspeare really meant, the maid who had 
replaced little Lieschen entered the room and gave a note into her 
master’s hand. The Justizrath read it, put it in his pocket, and 
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shufiied quietly out of the room. ‘Ach Gott!” exclaimed Friulein 
Bopp, letting her work fall, and clasping her hands; “ what has 
become of that poetical-looking little creature who used to be here, 
Frau von Schleppers? Such a face!” she continued, turning to the 
Professor, for whom poor Friulein Bopp had conceived a feeble 
kind of romantic admiration. ‘‘ You, Herr Professor, who have 
such an eye for the Beautiful, would have been enchanted with her, 
I am sure.” 

The Professor tossed his mane, and tried, as well as he could, 
to look as though he had an eye for the Beautiful. ‘A relative of 
yours, madam ?” he asked of Mathilde. 

‘*My maid, Professor. A pretty little creature. She was like a 
picture. She has gone away. I was obliged to get rid of her. A 
person to whom the Justizrath strongly objected, besieged our house 
to make love to her. But,” added Mathilde, coming down from her 
lofty heights with a sudden impulse of womanly kind-heartedness, 
‘she was a right good, modest, true little maiden, and had such a 
hand for pastry! Well, I cried when she went away, that’s the 
truth.” 

So Liese had been discussed ;—her pretty face, soft eyes, white skin, 
shining chestnut hair, and little hand, like a lady's hand, only rough- 
ened somewhat by labour. Friiulein Bopp was enthusiastic in her 
praise. The Professor listened with interest, and the poor Fraulein 
was delighted; until at last her feminine instinct told her that the 
tawny-mancd ereature was really and truly attending to what she 
said, and by no means to her who was saying it. A mortifying 
discovery, which yet failed to draw from the good Friulein any more 
bitter word than the remark that Lieschen, ‘though charmingly 
pretty now, had a tendency to grow chubby, which might, in time, 
mar her beauty.” Friulein Bopp displayed not the least tendency 
to grow chubby. 

‘* What a pity to send the girl away!” exclaimed Frau Ober- 
hausen. 

“But, -my dear lady, I have explained to you——,” began Mathilde, 
majestically. 

“ Well, but after all, I don’t see any such crime in having a sweet- 
heart!’’ Here Friiulein Bopp, who was always on the side of senti- 
ment, gave a little nod of approbation. ‘ You know,” proceeded 
Frau Oberhausen, knitting away, with placid face, “ you and I doth 
had sweethearts ourselves once upon a time, Frau von Schleppers ; 
—hadn’t we npw?” 

The Fraulein, to whose mind the vision of Mathilde von Schleppers 
and the Justizrath as a pair of lovers was a quite new and startling 
conception, felt that this was going almost too far. She looked at 
her hostess, expecting to see she knew not what expression of disdain 
and majesty. But, instead of that, Mathilde’s face softened, her 
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mouth smiled, and her eyes grew almost tender, as she answered, 
«Ah, dear me; yes to be sure we had, Frau Oberhausen! ‘Ach es 
war wohl schéne zeit!’ as the song says. It was a pleasant time, 
that! As for me, I shouldn’t perhaps have sent her away on that 
account only ; but the Justizrath said .” Mathilde stopped short 
suddenly. Her husband's prohibition against gossipping about their 
household affairs rose in her mind; and Mathilde never willingly 
disregarded any prohibition of her husband’s. She went on after a 
second’s pause, ‘‘The fact is her relations wanted her at home 
again. The farmer’s wife came here and spoke to me, and I per- 
mitted the child to return to Horn.” 

“To Horn?” said Fraulein Bopp. ‘She lives in Horn, then ?” 

“Yes, in a farm-house,—one of those queer old barn-dwellings 
that one scarcely ever sees out of Detmold. I remember thinking 
them so odd when I first came here,” said Frau von Schleppers. She 
was always careful to impress on her acquaintances that, though in 
Detmold, she was not of it, but could boast of a much wider experience 
of the world than theirs. 

“How romantic they are!” cried the spinster, glancing at the 
Professor. 

“Very uncomfortable, I should say,” observed Frau Oberhausen, 
mildly. 

“They have a picturesque character all their own,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘* When I was a young fellow,—a student,—I made a walk- 
ing tour in this district. I was always,—ahem !—rather devoted to 
science.” Fraulein Bopp murmured an inaadible corroboration, and 
smiled ecstatically. ‘‘And there is much that is interesting toa 
geologist in the country beyond Horn ;—the Externsteine are espe- 
cially so. I saw a great many of those barn-dwellings at that time 
Ispeak of. They are certainly picturesque.” 

“My husband says that the Lehmanns’ farm is considered one of 
the best specimens,” said Frau von Schleppers. 

“ How charming it would be to go and see it!” suggested Friulein 
Bopp, clasping her hands, and looking imploringly at Frau von 
Schleppers. 

“Well,” answered the latter, ‘“‘the farmer's wife did give me a 
humble invitation, poor soul! and I should like to see Lieschen ; an¢- 
if the Justizrath had no objection, xg 

“Pray, if you go, let me be of the party,” said the Professor, 
gently shaking his locks over his brow. ‘It would quite bring back 
my youthful reminiscences,—mes souvenirs de jeunesse.” So it was 
settled that early in the following week Frau von Schleppers, 
Fraulein Bopp, and the Professor, should drive over to Horn, and 
spend the day at Lehmann’s farm. Frau Oberhausen excused herself 
from being of the party. She had her Max and the children to 
look after, she said. Besides, she knew quite well what the Lippe- 
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Detmold farms were like, and she did not care to see any more of 
them. Friulein Bopp, however, who had a stock of romance ani 
enthusiasm enough to set up a girls’ school, was enchanted with 
the project. She left Frau von Schleppers’ house in a dream of 
delight, escorted gallantly by the Professor, and followed,—for tho 
proprieties must, above all things, be observed,—at three paces, by 
the ancient serving-maid, who had known her all her life, and to 
whom she was still,—poor, withered, faded Fraulein,—* my young 
lady.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘¢.WHO WANTS EGGS MUST BEAR THE HEN’S CACKLING.” 


Tue Justizrath, on leaving his wife’s drawing-room, went softly out 
at the street door, and betook himself to the von Groll’s house, oppo- 
site the gardens of the Schloss. He was admitted at once, and 
shown into the many-hued salon, within whose eminently gentce! 
precincts my reader has already been introduced. Frau von Gro!! 
was there alone, seated on a broad sofa at the lower end of the room. 
There was no light save the feeble glimmer of one tallow cand). 
propped up in a tall spindle-shanked silver candlestick. On a little 
round table in front of the lady were set forth bread and butter, col 
sausage, and a great jug of beer. The fair Amalia was taking her 
solitary supper. 

‘¢ Ei, Herr Justizrath!” she exclaimed, “I dare say you wondered 
what made me send for you at this hour; but I wanted to say a word 
to you in private, and I thought this would be my best chance. If I 
had gone to your house, or if you had come here in the day-time, ten 
to one your wife would have popped in upon us. She haunts me 
now at all hours, poor woman!” The Justizrath stood bowing and 
rubbing his hands deferentially ; casting all the while, however, a 
sidelong look on the major’s wife that was by no means friendly in 
its expression. 

Von Schleppers would have told you that it was quite in accordance 
with his theories and observation that the ‘‘ gnadige Frau”’ should be 
ungrateful for the attentions of her dear friend Mathilde, and should 
speak of her in a tone of impertinent patronage ; but, nevertheless, 
such behaviour was not one whit more agreeable to him in practice 
than it would have been to the most confiding and unsophisticated of 
men. Von Schleppers was fond of his wife, after his fashion, and in 
his heart thought her a woman in every way superior to the wizened, 
selfish, arrogant little specimen of humanity before him. Still he 
stood bowing, and still he rubbed his hands deferentially, and awaited 
with some curiosity what Frau von Groll should deign to say next. 

“Sit down, Justizrath,” said ske. ‘I can’t talk comfortably 
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while you are standing there. So! Now I hope you will understand 
that what I am going to say to you is to be quite private and between 
ourselves. I wish you'd just see that that door is tight shut ;—that 
maid of mine might be listening.” 

The Justizrath obeyed. When he resumed his chair he grinned 
and half closed his eyes. ‘I always talk very softly; it is a useful 
habit to acquire,” said he with a touch of sarcasm directed against 
Frau von Groll’s peacock voice. 

The lady was impervious to the sarcasm, but she understood the 
hint, and modulated her screaming tones into a somewhat lower key. 
“Well now, first of all, Justizrath,” she proceeded, ‘ have you heard 
from the major ?” 

The Justizrath suspected a trap. There was no special reason 
why he should have done so ; but all questions presented themselves 
to his mind in the light of springes to catch information which it 
might be well for him not to part with. He answered the lady’s 
demand by echoing her words. ‘‘Heard from the major, meine 
theure Dame? I trust there is nothing amiss ;—nothing to alarm 
you. You surely have heard from him ?” 

“0, yes, I have heard from him; but as to alarm, I’m not in the 
least alarmed ;—of course not; but I’m a good deal vexed, and with 
reason ; and you will say so too, Justizrath, when I tell you all. It 
isa thousand pities that I did not go to Bohemia with my husband ; 
or that I did not go in his stead. Yes, that would have been far 
better.” 

“So! Really ?” 

“Yes; really. Ishould not have allowed myself to be imposed 
upon by any nonsensical story trumped up by a sly old priest. I 
should have protected the interests of my family. But Ferdinand is 
so soft. Now I am not soft,—not a bit.” 

The Justizrath contemplated the sharp nose, ferret eyes, and 
clenched jaws of the gniidige Frau von Groll, and the idea crossed 
his mind that a slight infusion of softness was not altogether undesir- 
able in a woman’s composition. ‘‘Umph! I should scarcely have 
called Major von Groll soft, I think,” he said, with his head on one 
side and a reflective sweetness of expression. 

“Ah! that’s because you don’t know him,” rejoined Amalia 
brusquely. ‘You think you know him, but you don’t. Ferdinand 
is stiff and stern enough about some things; but once touch him on a 
point of honour, or persuade him that it is his duty to do some out- 
rageous thing or other to his own disadvantage, and he is as soft as 
wax.” 

“Exceedingly noble and high-minded,” murmured the Justizrath. 

“ Ach ja wohl!” cried the lady, with a waspish twist of her lean 
body ; “but you !:now people cannot get on in the world like that. 
‘Do as you would be done by,’ and so forth, is all very well. I’m 
uu 2 
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sure I don’t consider myself an irreligious woman,”—it was trae; 
she did not so consider herself,—‘‘ but I know what is due to my 
rank and station. And I know, too, that one must look after one’s 
own interests first and foremost. I am quite certain that has beep 
your rale in life, Justizrath. You would never have been where you 
are, if it had not been so.” 

The Justizrath put on a dreamy, abstracted smile, as though he 
only half understood her words. In his heart he was saying, “ This 
is the most intolerably insolent, selfish, stupid little animal I eyer 
encountered ; and I should like to give her a good shaking.” What 
he uttered aloud was, ‘‘The gniidige Frau spoke of a nonsen:ieql 
story, just now, I believe.” This was by way of bringing her back 
to the matter in hand. 

‘*A most nonsensical story. But here,”—fumbling in a largo 
black satin pocket or reticule which she wore at her side,—‘ is the 
Major’s letter. You can read it down to there, if you like. Indeed, 
I sent for you on purpose.” Frau von Groll doubled down one half 
of her husband’s letter, to mark the limit to which von Schleppers 
might read, and then handed it to him. 

With the first part of the Major’s epistle we need not concern 
ourselves. But presently the Justizrath came to the following 
paragraph, which he read aloud ;— ‘ ‘You will be surprised, Amalia, 
to learn that your brother had changed his religion, and died in the 
Catholic faith.” The Justizrath at this raised his eyes, and looked 
at Frau von Groll. Then he went on with the letter. ‘‘*‘ His 
wife, the late Baroness Dornberg, was, it seems, a very devout 
Catholic.’” 

‘‘She was a most absurd and outrageous bigot!” interrupted 
Frau von Groll, charitably. ‘‘And as to my brother Ernest,—why 
he cared for no religion whatsoever, that ever I heard of, all his life 
long; so it wasn’t very likely that he should die a Catholic. Was it, 
20w ?” 

‘“*Umph!” muttered the Justizrath. ‘I am not prepared to be 
quite sure of that.” 

‘¢ Stuff and nonsense, Justizrath! I am sure. Wait a little, and 
read on, and then you will understand the meaning of Ernest's 
wonderful conversion.” 

The Justizrath proceeded with the letter. ‘‘ The late Baroness’s 
chaplain, a very mild, reverend old man, ee 

‘* Designing old Jesuit!” ejaculated Amalia, parenthetically. 

**¢Informed me yesterday, that Baron Dornberg had professed 
himself a Catholic on his death bed, and had received the sacraments 
of the Romish Church. It seems that after his wife’s death, he 
allowed the chaplain to remain in the castle, and to perform mass 
for the household servants and so on. But Ernest himself,—although 
the priest acknowledged he had earnestly and often attempted to 
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convert him,—had never up to the very last appeared to care about 
religious matters at all.’” 

“Of course he didn’t. Itold youso. They got hold of him when 
he didn’t know what he was doing, and made him say anything. It’s 
shameful!” 

Amalia all this time was devouring her supper with greedy eager- 
ness. ‘The Justizrath read on in a slow, monotonous, unmoved tone 
of voice, every now and then adjusting his tortoiseshell eyeglasses 
mere firmly on his nose. ‘“‘As I mistrusted my own power of 
remembering exactly what the old priest said, I requested him to be 
good enough to write down a statement of what he had told me. 
A copy of this statement I enclose to you. I send it because it will 
be a week or so yet before I can be in Detmold; and, as your 
prother’s heir-at-law, I think it right that you should be put in 
possession of the facts at once.’” 

“Very methodical, indeed, on the part of the Major,” said Von 
Schleppers, glancing at the neatly written paper inclosed in the 
letter. ‘*It must be very gratifying to you, gniidige Frau, to be so 
thoroughly in your husband’s confidence.” 

“Oh, as to that,” replied Frau von Groll, sharply, ‘‘ Ferdinand 
tells me everything, because he always relies on my advice.” 

“ Ach, so!” 

“Yes; he hates the trouble of thinking for himself. And I can 
always make him follow my lead, except when he gets on his high 
horse of chivalry and honour, and I don’t know what all. Then he’s 
as obstinate as possible. Really, to hear Ferdinand you might 
suppose that we, nobly born, were worse off than the common folks ; 
for according to him, we are hampered with all kinds of scruples, and 
duties, and responsibilities! For my part, I don’t see what’s the 
good of being noble at all, unless you can have privileges beyond 
those of the mob!” 

“Very natural! Do you wish me to peruse the Major's report ?” 

‘Of course; that is the cream of the matter.” 

The Justizrath read aloud as follows ;— 


6¢¢ SvaTeEMENT OF THE REVEREND NEpomuk SovukA. 


‘““¢ As soon as it became evident to himself that the Baron Ernest 
Dornberg’s illness must end fatally, he exhibited a strong desire to 
speak with me privately. I was at hand, of course, ae 

“Not a doubt of it, old crocodile!” This from the lady, who 
closed her sentence with a snapping bite at a great slice of sausage. 

‘¢ ¢—At hand, of course,’ ” repeated the Justizrath, calmly, ‘ ‘ and 
prepared to do my duty. The doctor at first objected to Baron 
Dornberg’s making any attempt to talk, but the Baron was not 
accustomed to have his will opposed, and displayed so much excite- 
ment that it was judged best to let him have his way. On being 
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left alone with me, he signed to me to put my ear close to his lips, 
I did so, and he informed me in a feeble voice that he knew he was 
dying, and that he desired to save his soul, and to profess his belief 
in the Catholic faith. He then directed me to open a drawer in his 
writing-desk, and to take out of it the sum of two thousand gulden, 
in Austrian paper money, and a further sum of five hundred francs 
in French gold. I obeyed. He stated that it was his dying reqnest 
that this money should be left in my hands or 

Here the Justizrath paused for an instant, and Frau von Groll 
nodded triumphantly, and cried out, “Aha! Do you begin to gee 
now ? But goon; only go on!” 

““¢To be applied after his death in masses for the repose of his 
soul and that of his wife. I entreated him to allow some witness 
to be present, and to this, after some demur he agreed. I called in 
the Haushofmeister, and one of his subordinates,—both faithful old 
servants of the late Baroness,—and in their presence recapitulated 
the terms of the gift; the Baron confirming me at intervals bya 
faint word or sign. When I came to the words, “ and also for the 
repose of the soul of Henriette Franziska, late Baroness Dornberg,” 
he shook his head impatiently, and stopped me with a gesture of his 
hand. ‘I thought, my son,” said I, ‘‘that you desired the name of 
your wife to be included.” He made an affirmative gesture. “ Ther 
am I not right? Was she not named Henriette Franziska?’ He 
gasped out, “No, no, no; not that!” several times, and pointed to 
his watch chain, attached to which there hung a small key. I did 
not know to what casket or drawer the key might belong, but the 
Haushofmeister said, ‘‘ That little key opens the small drawer in the 
Herr Baron’s ebony cabinet.” And to this the dying man gave 
instant confirmation. He looked eagerly towards the door of his 
study, in which the cabinet stood, and became violently excited. “Is 
it your desire,” I asked, ‘‘that the drawer in the ebony eabinet be 
opened?” He made a great effort to speak, raised himself on his 
pillow, and said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Yes ;—my wife.” Then he fell back 
exhausted and nearly insensible. 

“<The physician on being summoned positively forbade any one 
to speak to the Baron for some hours. He applied such restoratives 
as were needed, and insisted on perfect quiet above all things. I 
informed the doctor that Baron Dornberg had professed himself a 
Catholic, and stated that so soon as he recovered consciousness, it 
would be my duty to shrive him and to administer the last rites of the 
Church. The Baron remained in a lethargy during the whole o/ 
the night. In the grey of morning he opened his eyes and appeared 
sensible, but he was so entirely prostrated by weakness as to be 
unable to lift a finger. His voice, too, was reduced to a whisper. 
The doctor told me he could do no more, and that the end was 
rapidly approaching. I ordered the room to be cleared, and set 
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about my sacred duties. As to what passed at that final interview, 
of course my lips are sealed. As soon as Baron Dornberg had ceased 
to breathe, the keys of his study and bed-chamber and of the strong 
pox containing deeds, were delivered up to his lawyer, whom he had 
sent for from Prague, but who did not arrive until just before he 
expired, and while I was still engaged in prayer at his bedside. 
Major von Groll is aware that everything remained under the charge 
of this legal gentleman until he, the Major, arrived at the castle. I 
have nothing more to add.’” 


“There is cnly one merey in the matter,” said Frau von Groll, 
when the Justizrath had finished reading, ‘‘ and that is, that Ernest’s 
last illness took him off so suddenly, before the lawyer could arrive. 
If he had come sooner, Ernest would have been cajoled by that sly 
old priest into making a will, and then, of course, good-bye to my 
iuheritance. He would have left everything to found some chapel, 
or convent, or something. The greater the sinner, the greater the 
saint; and as Ernest was certainly not a model of virtue all his life, 
I suppose he got frightened, and thought to wipe out all scores at 
the last. And it would have been very selfish and shocking conduct, 
I think, to try to save his soul at the expense of the last surviving 
member of his family.” 

“T thought,” observed the Justizrath, slily, ‘“‘that the gnidige 
Frau did not believe in the reality of her brother’s death-bed con- 
version.” 

“Oh,—well,—I'm sure I don’t know. Believe or disbelieve, it 
doesn’t much matter; for it can’t be helped now, at all events. 
But one thing is elear,—Ferdinand ought never to have allowed the 
priest to keep that money! Ernest may have died a Catholic, or he 
may not; but as to the gift of the money,—that I don’t believe a 
word of, and that I would never sanction. It is such a disgraceful 
attempt you know. So very shocking, isn’t it? You don’t say any- 
thing, Justizrath. Why don’t you express your opinion?” 

‘‘Ha, meine theure gnidige Frau, you see there has hardly been 
time for me to form any opinion as yet.” 

“But I tell you I am quite sure it is all a swindle.” 

“Yes, yes ;—you ladies are so wonderfully quick,—so extraordinarily 
rapid in forming your conclusions! But you must allow me, who 
um slow by nature, and cautious by profession,—ha! ha! by profes- 
sion !—to take a little more time to form my judgment of the case. 
Have we got to the end of the Major’s letter ?”’ 

“No; not quite. But that’s no matter,” rejoined the lady impa- 
tiently. ‘You will see he says that in the drawer in the ebony 
cabinet he found a portrait of a woman,—some hussy, I'll warrant,— 
and Ferdinand attaches so much importance to the Reverend Nepomuk 
Souka’s statement, that he has been bothering his brain to conjecture 
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who this woman could have been. Here,” she added, snatching her 
husband's letter from the Justizrath’s hand, and hurriedly casting her 
eyes over it until she came to the required paragraph, “he says,— 
hum—m—m—ah, there it is! He says, ‘I mentioned having dis. 
covered this portrait, in a letter to von Schleppers some time ago, but 
T had not then spoken with the chaplain, and did not attach to the 
discovery all the importance I am inclined to give it, since hearing 
what Father Souka has to say.’ Now, of course, that’s all nonsense, 
What importance can it have? I ask you, Justizrath, what impor. 
tance can it have?” Frau von Groll fixed her eyes on the Justiz- 
rath’s face with a very singular expression. 

“Ha! Umph! Well, you see, my dear lady, that might depend, 
—that might depend on circumstances.” 

Frau von Groll folded up her husband’s letter, and put it in the 
black satin reticule again. ‘‘ Now, look here, Justizrath,” she said, 
with the peculiar tone and manner which we are accustomed to 
associate with arms stuck akimbo, and a copious flow of very idio- 
matie vernacular ;—for although Amalia Wilhelmina von Groll was a 
high-born lady, she was apt, when she grew angry, to betray an 
unaccountable resemblance to very low-born ladies, indeed. ‘‘ Look 
here! It’s no use beating about the bush with me, you know. I 
have shown you the Major's letter, because it was my interest to 
show it you; and because I know it’s your interest to back me 
up. You want to step into Ferdinand’s shoes as land-steward the 
very moment we have made up our minds to be off to the Dornberg 


estates, in Saxony.” 

‘* My dear madam , 

‘Just you listen, Justizrath. Now, as to that I have no particular 
objection. We can’t keep the land-stewardship here and reside on 
the Saxon property too; and I would much rather have done with 
all this business of rents and accounts and clerks, and all that, which 
a gentleman like Ferdinand isn’t fit to cope with. It would suit you 
very well. Oh! you needn’t be offended. I know you have gentle 
blood in your veins. But you ain’t a von Groll, nor yet a Dornberg. 
and, moreover, you are accustomed to earn your living. Andas it is, 
you have all the real power of the land-stewardship in your hands. 
Of course I know that perfectly. Well and good, then. We are 
willing to go, and you are glad to get rid of us. But, mark you, 
if any kind of nonsense about my right of succession to my brother's 
property gets put into Ferdinand’s head, he'll never rest until he 
makes out that I can’t lay claim to a penny. That’s Ferdinand al! 
over. I know him better than you do, and I tell you he'd be capable 
of carrying out his ridiculous high-flown notions even though he 
beggared himself,—and me, even me!—by them. So I would just 
advise you to set Major von Groll’s mind right on this subject when 
he comes to consult you,—as he is sure to do 3—and to persuade him 
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to let well alone, and keep quiet. If we could get the money back 
that the chaplain had, I should be very glad, of course. But if there 
ig no chance of that being recovered quietly, why, I suppose we must 
submit. Anything would be better than—than—making a scandal 
over the very coffin of my poor dead brother. For he was my 
brother, of course, although he never behaved like one tome. You 
see I’m quite open and straightforward with you, Justizrath, for I 
think it best to be so. You naturally look to your own interests, and 
I naturally look to mine. But if we can make our interests the same, 
why, it will be better for all parties. So now I hope we thoroughly 
understand one another!” 

Frau von Groll had uttered this long harangue with the utmost 
volubility, scarcely pausing for breath. Her face was rigid; every 
muscle and sinew in her meagre throat stood out like whip-cord ; and 
her little, sharp eyes sparkled viciously. Altogether, the aristocratic 
Amalia was not a pleasing spectacle to contemplate. Nevertheless, 
the Justizrath did contemplate her. He threw himself back in his 
chair, and stared at her like one ina trance. But though outwardly 
calm and motionless, he was inwardly boiling with indignation, and 
the kind of surprised vexation that a practised fencer might feel 
who should have his dexterously-wielded weapon knocked out of his 
hand by some clumsy boor with a cudgel. 

“T am not sure, madam,” he said, answering the lady’s last words 
in his quictest voice, ‘that I do thoroughly understand you. But,” 
he added hastily, seeing that she was about to interrupt him, and 
holding up his hand as though to ward off the impending torrent of 
words ; ‘we need not recapitulate. I trust it is not necessary for 
me to assure you that whenever Major von Groll does me the honour 
to ask my advice, I shall give it quite impartially, to the best of my 
professional knowledge and ability. And it appears to me, if I have 
rightly apprehended what you have told me, so far,—though, I own, 
I require a little more time to come at a clear idea of the case, being, 
as I have said, slow by nature,—it appears to me that you are dis- 
turbing yourself quite unnecessarily. Because your late brother 
professed himself a Catholic on his death-bed, and gave a sum of 
money in trust to his confessor, that could scarcely, by the wildest 
stretch of imagination, be twisted into a pretext for depriving you of 
your legal inheritance.” 

With that the Justizrath rose, and bowed himself out of the room 
before Frau von Groll could utter another word. He felt that even 
his self-command would not have been proof against much more of 
that lady’s conversation. 





THE NEW CABINET, AND WHAT IT WILL DO 
FOR US. 


—_——— 


We who profess liberal politics,—by which we mean all of us who 
desire to support Mr. Gladstone and his party in politics as opposed 
to those who support Mr. Disraeli and his party,—have had our 
will, have defeated the Conservatives, first in the House of Commons 
and then on the hustings, and have placed Mr. Gladstone with his 
friends in power. Now is the time for us to look about us and to 
see what we have gained and what we expect to gain by our triumph. 

In the first place, we freely acknowledge that we are among those 
who desire the ascendancy of our party for sheer party purposes. 
We own to a feeling of canine puguacity, and we thirst, politically, 
for the blood of our adversaries. We delight to tear their political 
ears with our political teeth, and to send them howling into corners, 
maimed, bloody, and with drooping tails. Nor are we in the least 
ashamed of this spirit of doggish battle. We believe that without 
it politics cannot be carried on to a true end or useful purpose under 
any constitution which really gives political power to the people; 
and when we encounter this or that gentleman in Parliament, or this 
or that writer in the public press, declaring that he is actuated by no 
party spirit, and that he looks simply to the measure without reference 
to the man,—providing always that the speaker or the writer is a 
political soldier avowedly enrolled either on the one side or on the other, 
—we simply discredit him. He may mean what he says for the 
moment, but the promises which he makes as to his future conduct 
will not, and cannot, and, as we think, should not be kept. Leaders 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons have got up from time to 
time,—for the most part immediately on the formation of a new 
ministry,—and have declared with much intended candour, and a 
generous absence of political rancour, which for the moment was no 
doubt felt, that it would be far from them, very far indeed, to offer 
a party opposition to any measure, good in itself, which might be 
brought forward by the gentlemen newly installed on the Treasury- 
benches. An era should be inaugurated in which there should be 
no wolf and no lamb; in which all the animals should be equally 
forbearing and equally courageous; and, although the sweets of 
office had just been allotted to one set of animals, and the adversities 
of opposition to another, there should be no fighting,—unless indeed 
the sct of animals who were being fed full on the sweets should 
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seem in the judgment of the animals who were starving to mis- 
behave themselves, and forget themselves, and go about doing naughty 
things. It is not improbable that Mr. Disraeli on the first opening 
of the next session will make some such promise. That he would 
do so,—were it not for that very naughty thing that is to be done 
with the Irish Church,—is certain. But in such rose-water fashion as 
this, polities in England cannot be carried on. Some naughty thing 
will assuredly be taken in hand at once. In private life the Disraeli 
of the day may show himself in the saloons of the Gladstone, and 
among men standing less high in their parties there may be private 
fricndship ; but on the floor of the House, in all lobbies, clubs, and 
gatherings which flavour of politics, there must,—at any rate there 
should, be internecine war, and victory will be sweet to the palate 
of every one who buckles on armour as a soldier on either side. 

The Conservative conceives that the glory of his country and the 
welfare of his countrymen may be best supported by a certain line 
in politics——which we may perhaps define by saying that he is 
anxious to maintain the distances between classes. The Liberal thinks 
that his country’s glory and the general welfare may be best promoted 
by a line tending in an exactly different direction,—by lessening the 
distances between classes. The policy of the Conservative or of 
the Liberal will be followed in this country according as one or the 
other may be victorious in his political warfare ;—it will be so even 
though the Conservative when victorious may find himself driven to 
pass this or that special measure towards lessening the distances, in 
obedience to the command of his countrymen at the moment. The 
lessening of these distances must be hateful to the mind of the 
Conservative, or he will cease to be what he calls himself. The 
maintaining of them will be hateful to the Liberal, or he will not be 
a Liberal. Believing this to be so, and thinking that the lessening 
of these distances is the one great work of a politician, we acknow- 
ledge to a desire to beat our political adversaries at every point, to 
deprive them of all political power, to know them only as ‘“ The 
Opposition ;” and, though we will not go so far as to preach a 
political doctrine of dolus an virtus, believing that in the trade 
of politics as in other trades honesty is the best policy, we think 
that the simple purpose of turning out a conservative ministry is in 
itself a good cause to have in hand, even though the nominal question 
on whieh the ministry be beaten, be one of straw. 

But the spirit of the battle and the smell of blood will not feed 
the people or govern the country. Our late victory has certainly 
not been won on a nominal question. No truer issue was ever 
before a Parliament than that which has been raised with reference 
to the Irish Church. According to our thinking no sounder reform 
was ever demanded for abolishing injustice and improving the con- 
dition of a people than that which is needed to remove the religious 
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ascendancy of a Church, which does not command the respect or 
excite the faith of a people. The cause here has not been a cause 
of straw, and the real difference of opinion between the contending 
parties has been as great and fundamental as has existed on any of 
the great political questions of the century. Nevertheless the country 
has bestirred itself to turn out Mr. Disraeli and the conservative 
party and to place Mr. Gladstone and the liberal party in power 
with various clearly defined objects, of which the abolition of the 
Irish Church ascendancy is only one. It behoves us, therefore, now 
that Mr. Gladstone has chosen his captains and filled up his ranks, 
to see what these objects are, and to satisfy ourselves whether the 
captains who have been put in authority are the best men who could 
have been chosen for the purpose. The executive and legislative 
duties of our Parliament are so mixed together that it is impossible 
to consider them apart. The most trustworthy set of members 
which the entire country could possibly send to the House, the 658 
best men whom we have been told that we ought to select, are 
powerless to do good, unless there be sitting on the Treasury-bench 
a body of captains capable of using to good purpose the energies 
both of their supporters and of their opponents. 

In regard to the Irish Church itself, we confess that Mr. Glad- 
stone has as yet achieved only the easiest part of his work. To 
obtain the assent of the country to the demolition of a grievance,— 
the grievance being granted,—is much less difficult than the task 
of persuading men to trust in this or that work of reconstruction. 
We doubt whether Mr. Gladstone has as yet in his own mind any 
perfectly clear idea of the manner in which the funds of the Irish 
Church shall be administered, or of the form in which the Church 
shall be re-established as a National Church when it has been dis- 
established as a State Church. But we know that a popular measure, 
when really demanded, may be made to arrange itself in its passage 
through Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s ideas on the Irish Church are 
at any rate much less vague than even those of Mr. Disraeli respect- 
ing the franchise, and the distribution of seats. The Reform of 
Parliament has got itself passed; and though we may hope that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill, when brought forward, may have 
a closer resemblance to that which will be passed than had the 
original scheme of Mr. Disraeli to that measure of Reform which 
has just been carried,—we must, nevertheless, look to see the final 
arrangement of this difficulty manipulated and brought into order by 
debate in committee. 

There exist at present two absolutely opposite opinions among 
those who are determined that the Irish Protestant Church shall, as 
a State Church, be disendowed. They who hold the one, demand 
that whatever may be done with the funds in question, they shall, at 
least, not be used for the furtherance of any religious worship. The 
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supporters of the other opinion think that, however these funds 
may be directed, they should not be abstracted from the purpose 
of religious education in Ireland. There has been an attempt to 
lessen the difficulty by assurances made to us that the funds at our 
disposal will, for a considerable time, be very small; that if the 
whole were cupitalised, the largest proportion would be required to 
make good the vested interests of present incumbents and those 
remaining requirements of the Protestant Church in Ireland which 
it is supposed that the new law will in its mercy acknowledge. 
We cannot admit that we see in this any lessening of the difficulty. 
We have to prepare for the administration of these revenues in our 
days and in those following our own, and no measure can be 
regarded with favour which will not propose to expend the whole 
income of the existing Irish State Church for the welfare of the Irish 
people. For ourselves we confess to an opinion which is at present 
by no means popular. We think that these revenues should be used 
for religious purposes, and that they should be divided among the 
three Churches known in Ireland, the Roman Catholic, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and the Presbyterian, according to the 
population. The great bulk of the wealth of the Church would, 
on this supposition, be made over to the Roman Catholics; and we 
are told, first, that if offered it would not be received, and, secondly, 
that if received, it would be at the disposal of the Pope. We believe 
in neither threat. That it would be declined at first is probable. 
But the people would soon learn to appreciate the assistance which 
would reach themselves from such payments by the State, and the 
priests would of necessity follow the people. As to that fear of the 
Pope, which of all fears we regard as the most insane, we would 
point out that payments made by the State to Roman Catholic 
clergymen would disarm the Pope,—if any such disarming be 
needed. That inclination for obedience to the Pope, which is so 
much dreaded, prevails in Ireland certainly much more potentially 
than it does in France, where every bishop and every parish priest 
is, in regard to his income, under State control, simply because the 
Roman Catholic religion has been ignored by us in Ireland. It is 
the contempt that we have expressed for the Roman Catholic religion, 
since we have adopted another form of worship for ourselves, which 
has given to the Pope the terrors which he possesses for usin Ireland. 

We know all the objections which are made to this scheme of re- 
division, and as we are not now writing especially on the Irish 
Church we will not here attempt to answer them; but we will ven- 
ture to add one word as to the extent of the endowments which 
would thus be offered to the various churches. It will be said, and 
very truly said, that the amounts would he altogether insufficient for 
the purpose of supporting the churches in question. So also is the 
amount of the endowment of the State Church in England quite 
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insufficient. It is becoming more and more insufficient every day. 
As population increases with gigantic strides, Church endowments 
can be increased only by steps infinitesimally small. We think 
we are correct in saying that in no town in the empire with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 souls do the Church endowments cover a half of the 
expenditure on behalf of the Established Church itself. Churches 
are built by public munificence, not by endowments. Clergymen are 
paid by the rent of sittings, not by endowments. Schools are main- 
tained by subscriptions, not by endowments. The voluntary system 
is at work everywhere, or the Church would go altogether to the wall. 
But not on that account do we wish to see the endowments taken 
away altogether at a blow. Church endowments in reference to the 
wants of the people must become small by degrees and beautifully 
less as the population increases ; but as far as they exist they should 
be utilised, and Ireland seems to be a country in which they may be 
made specially serviceable, with the double object of relieving a poor 
people and quicting a disturbed people. 

We have, however, but little hope of seeing this difficult question 
settled in the approaching Session of Parliament. If difference of opinion 
in the House of Commons be not too strong for such settlement, direct 
opposition in the House of Lords will, for one session if not for two, 
be allowed to prevail against it. The measure to be proposed must 
of course come from the Prime Minister himself, and its importance 
as well as its difficulty will, till it be carried, keep poor Ireland more 
or less in hot water. Mr. Chichester Fortescue, who is now our Irish 
Secretary with a seat in the Cabinet, will thus be relieved from a 
weight of responsibility which his shoulders might perhaps hardly be 
broad enough to carry. In the coming warfare he ean be no more 
than a first lieutenant, and as such we do not doubt his power. We 
trust, however, that it will be remembered that both sides of the 
House have acknowledged the need of a law to regulate the rights of 
tenants and landlords with reference to each other; and we hope that 
when Mr. Fortescue proposes his Bill for the purpose, as no doubt he 
will do, it will be borne in mind that Lord Mayo’s measure,—we 
believe he was Lord Naas at that time,—was held to be much pre- 
terable to that which he himself fathered when he was last at the 
irish Office. The difference lay in this, that by Lord Naas’s Bill the 
tenant would be enabled to claim compensation for certain improve- 
ments effected though the landlord had not signified his assent to 
them. Lord Naas’s Biil would have allowed him to drain and reclaim 
land, to make fences, and put up farm buildings with his own capital, 
—even though the landlord had not assented,—and afterwards to 
obtain compensation. Mr. Fortescue’s Bill made the written assent 
of the landlord necessary. If a law be now passed in accordance 
with the proposition made by the conservative Irish Secretary, we 
shall think that all has been done which justice requires in regard to 
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that terrible Irish land question which has so long been our bugbear, 
and we shall hope to hear no more of Irish confiscation from political 
professors anxious to heal the wrongs of Ireland. 

After the Irish Church question the demand for national retrench- 
ment was the matter which most interested the constituencies of the 
country at the last general election. Whether the demand for re- 
trenchment arose from tho feeling of the people at large, or from the 
cry of a political party anxious to defeat its opponents, may perhaps 
be matter of doubt. It is probably the case that all strong opposition 
to an increasing public expenditure comes, not from the masses who 
are taxed, but from certain self-appointed and most useful controllers 
of taxation. It is only at periods of great national distress, when 
wages are low, and trade paralysed, and provisions high, or when 
some great calamity such as the potato failure comes upon us, that 
the people at large cry out against taxation. It is a burden to which 
the national back has been so gradually subjected, ounce by ounce, 
that the weight so felt is hardly acknowledged as a burden. It is to 
the bearer as though it were part of his own body which he must 
necessarily carry with him, and he hardly knows that he is weighted. 
Nevertheless, the back would no doubt break at last were there not 
among us those self-appointed controllers of taxation of whom we 
speak. Mr. Gladstone has been so long a public servant that we can 
hardly reckon him as such a one ; but probably never has there been 
in the House of Commons a man more thoughtfully alive than our 
present Premier to the necessity of relieving the back from the 
growing burden, and of providing that that burden be so adjusted 
that no muscle be overstrained. It is undoubtedly’as a regulator and 
controller of taxation that Mr. Gladstone’s great name in statecraft 
has hitherto been won. We have now got Mr. Lowe as our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and we hear that noble things are to be done 
under his auspices and by his two new lieutenants, Mr. Stansfeld 
and Mr. Ayrton, towards redeeming those promises of retrenchment 
which were made at the hustings. 

We must acknowledge that our feelings in reference to Mr. Lowe 
in his present position are of a mixed nature. We fear a Greek even 
when he comes with a gift. And looking at Mr. Lowe’s performances 
during the last three years, and speaking of him as a member of the 
Liberal Cabinet which has been just brought into power, we cannot 
look upon him otherwise than as a Greek. During the whole passage of 
the Reform Bill he was our bitterest enemy. We do not wish to 
quote his words with reference to the condition and character of the 
masses of the people, knowing well that such words cannot be justly 
weighed without all the context, knowing also how great may be the 
effect produced by the slightest misquotation ; but we cannot regard 
Mr. Lowe as a statesman who trusts that section of the people from 
whom he undoubtedly holds his present position. Giving him credit 
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for honesty throughout his late career,—even though we absolve 
him from any accusation of having yielded himself to the spreta 
injuria forme in all that he did to injure us,—we still feel that he is 
one whom we cannot trust as altogether belonging to us. He is in 
the Cabinet because his power of debate, his erudition, and his influence 
as a man of thought, make him too formidable to be excluded. Of his 
fitness for his present position we know nothing, and will frankly 
confess that we should have been better pleased had we seen Mr, 
Childers or Mr. Goschen placed in the office which he now holds, 
And we will own also to some fear as to the retrenchment which 
has been promised us. That avery great saving of expenditure may 
be made in the construction of our fleet and in providing the neces- 
sary munition for an army, no man doubts; and few now doubt but 
that this may be done by official zeal and intelligence without any 
drawback to the efficiency of the two services ;—but retrenchment in 
these quarters must, we presume, come from the Admiralty and the 
War Office. Mr. Lowe, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, can hardly 
be essential in remodelling our dockyards or in promoting a proper 
control over the Horse Guards. These good things, if they are to be 
done, must be done by Mr. Childers and Mr. Cardwell, with the 
assistance and in great measure under the guidance of the Prime 
Minister. And of them we will venture to say a further word just 
now. But Mr. Lowe, with his two lieutenants,—from whose relative 
positions in regard to each other it may be predicted that difficulties 
will arise,—will have plenary power over the Civil Service. We are 
informed that Commissioners are to be appointed, or have been 
appointed, with the view of revising salaries and lessening the 
number of men employed in all our great offices. It is said that Mr. 
Ayrton, our new Financial Secretary at the Treasury,—who is alto- 
gether a new broom at official work,—is already hot upon the scent 
of the overpaid and idle government clerk. If there be overpaid or 
idle clerks, let them be ruthlessly brought to account. If there be 
more men in our public offices than are needed, let the number by all 
means be reduced. But when we hear such a cry we fear that they 
who raise it may do us more harm than good, and we remember the 
bear who loved a man, and who crushed the head of his sleeping 
friend with a brickbat in his well-intentioned zeal at driving away a 
fly. It is by no means difficult to reduce the expense of a large 
public office. Say that in the Custom House there are thirty men 
with salaries averaging £1,000 a year. With a scratch of the pen 
you may write down £800 in lieu of the £1,000, and make propor- 
tional reductions in all the lower grades. As the vacancies occur the 
saving will be made, and four years will show what on paper seems 
to be a considerable reduction, though in the estimates it will hardly 
be a flea-bite. And the work of the office will be done,—with 
increasing inefficiency. Take any place with £1,000 a year of salary 
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attached to it, and you shall find a score of men, apparently well 
qualified for the work, who will undertake to perform the duties for 
half the sum. Nevertheless, you cannot buy a thousand pounds’ 
worth of work for five hundred pounds any more than you can per- 
form the same operation with land or houses, or bread and cheese. 
The thousand pounds, no doubt, may be paid for work that is only 
worth five hundred; and in the purchasing of such a chattel as a 
man’s work in a certain office, it is very difficult to settle the value. 
It can only be done with an approach to accuracy by long experience 
und close observation. But the long experience and close observation 
are equally necessary in tampering with their salaries. And yet it js 
so easy to reduce them at a sweep! And the work to be done is of 
such a nature that the number of hands might be reduced at a blow 
by a tenth,—even though the number before reduction were no 
greater than the work required,—and the injury to the public would 
not show itself for months, and would not be acknowledged in its full 
force for years. Tens of thousands may be so saved undoubtedly ; but 
if this money be saved at the cost of that efficiency which a country so 
wealthy has a right to expect, the parsimony practised will not have 
been economy. When we hear of these new brooms at the Treasury 
prepared to sweep away all offending dust with such ruthless rigour, 
we own to a conviction that for such a purpose new brooms may 
perhaps not be the best. A new place has been created at the 
Treasury,—a third Lordship, as it is called,—and this has been 
filled by Mr. Stansfeld. Mr. Stansfeld is a tried man as a govern- 
ment servant, and we look for good service at his hands. But Mr. 
Ayrton is a very new broom, and we do not precisely understand how 
they are to divide the sweeping between them. 

Though we have lost Mr. Childers at the Exchequer, we have got 
him at the Admiralty ; and no one can doubt but that there is ample 
work there for all his financial energy. Mr. Childers is undoubtedly 
one of those working statesmen for the coming-up of whom the 
country looks from session to session, and is so often fated to look 
in vain. In the service which he is now called upon to control, there 
is probably more room for executive reform than in any other portion 
of our Government. No man will be required to work harder than 
he must work, and from the vigour of no man in the present Cabinet 
do we look for more success. Thanks to Mr. Seeley, the pathway to 
his work has been opened for him. The need for dockyard reform 
has been proved. Mr. Childers can go about his task with the con- 
viction that even they whose interests must be attacked, are aware of 
what is coming on them, and have themselves almost owned that it 
should come. It is a great thing for any workman to have it acknow- 
ledged that the job before him is a job necessary to be done. Such 
advantage Mr. Childers possesses ; but not the less will he show him- 
self to be a Hercules indeed, if he really cleanses these stables. 
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We doubt whether, in regard to the sister service, the Hereules 
provided for us will, without assistance, suffice for the work in hand, 
But, indeed, the task of a Secretary of War is at present very hard, 
He is expected to know all the newest inventions with reference to 
shields, projectiles, guns, fand gunpowder; and as there are new 
inventions daily, and as the ordinarily-educated Secretary of State 
must come to these new studies as a tyro, he has quite enough to do 
to obtain that amount of knowledge which is required of him in 
regard to those somewhat intricate special subjects. And then in 
this branch of the service, the reform which is really needed must 
bring the reforming Hercules into contact, and too probably into 
conflict, with royalty. That which is first needed in regard to the 
army, is a change which shall make that branch of our military 
administration which we call the Horse Guards altogether subordi- 
nate to the Secretary of War. At present the War Office and the 
Horse Guards run, as it were, pari passu. While that is 80, the 
prestige and feeling of authority which attaches itself to an equal 
power will prevent the Commander-in-Chief,—be he who he may, 
and as good as he may,—from submitting to proposals emanating 
from a civilian. But the Secretary of War is a member of the 
Cabinet, is amenable to Parliament, and is under the direct control 
of public opinion. The Commander-in-Chief is supposed to be 
appointed by the Queen, is not amenable to Parliament, is permanent 
in his office, and is not under the direct control of public opinion. 
To this must be added the fact that the present Commander-in-Chief 
is a member of the Royal Family, and the probability that future 
Commanders-in-Chief will be equally near the throne. Such being 
the state of things, it cannot, we think, be doubted that reform 
in the administration of the army cannot even be commenced with 
hope till this first reform as to the position of the men in authority 
over it shall have been made. There is naturally a difficulty,—or 
rather we might better, perhaps, say a delicacy,—in touching royalty 
with rude fingers. In sucha case the assaulting hand should pro- 
bably be that of the Prime Minister himself. It may be that we shall 
get this reform from the present Cabinet by the joint operation of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cardwell. 

If all political quidnuncs, and frequenters of the clubs, and students 
of the affairs of the day, were asked to whom out of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Cabinet is to be given the greatest meed of glory for his conduct in 
office, one and the same name would be given by the whole crowd. 
Every such political quidnunc, and student of affairs, and frequenter 
of the clubs, would say that Lord Stanley is the happy man. And 
yet the office in which he has been placed has been considered the 
one most likely to lead to embarrassment and difficulty. But Lord 
Stanley at the Foreign Office has gained golden opinions from all 
sorts of men. When we ask as to the cause of his success, we are 
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told that he has abstained from interfering. We take the meaning of 
this to be that he is considered to have been less eager than other 
foreign ministers have been to press the real or the supposed rights of 
Englishmen. If this be so, two things must, we think, be admitted 
in regard to Lord Stanley ;—first, that his special line of conduct has 
-been adopted in compliance with the popular fecling of the day ; and, 
‘secondly, that it has been easy. We are not going to quarrel with 
‘Lord Stanley. When a Minister knows that the opinion of his 
“country on any point has been expressed clearly, he should be very 
‘sure of his ground indeed before he ventures to act in opposition to 
that opinion. We will, however, acknowledge to a fear that this 
doctrine of non-interference, and almost of submission, may be 
carried too far. In regard to America, it has certainly been carried 
farenough. We are among those who look back to Lord Palmerston’s 
career at the Foreign Office with pride, and we do not wish for a time 
in which England shall be known. only as a yielding power either on 
this or on the other side of the Atlantic. From Lord Clarendon, 
who was himself at the Foreign Office under Lord Palmerston, and 
who, during a long official life, has been subject to Palmerstonian 
councils, we may hope for a return to that energy which has, perhaps, 
brought upon us much abuse and some hatred, but which has pro- 
duced for us universal respect and a degree of security which has 
been unknown by any other European nation. 

At the Home Office we have a gentleman who has achieved high 
office in the Cabinet almost per saltum. We do not doubt that the 
choice made by Mr. Gladstone has been the best that he could have 
made. The only regret is that Mr. Bruce’s energies and ability, and 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, should be lost to the cause 
which of all causes is the greatest that can be taken in hand by an 
English Minister,—that, namely, of the education of the people. In 
what sense, by what analogy, and in accordance even with what 
traditions, this great work should be placed in the hands of a quasi 
subordinate, of a man called Vice-President of the Council, instead 
of being intrusted to a member of the Cabinet who should be 
directly called the Minister for Instruction, we do not know. We 
doubt if any man does know. Had the rank of a Cabinet Minister,— 
an equal rank with that of a Seeretary of State,—been accorded to the 
office, Mr. Bruce might probably have returned to it, and the peg 
of special shape would have gone into the hole which it had been 
moulded to fit. In this instance, however, there is but little cause 
of regret. We have a good man at the Home Office; and at that 
offiee, with the great duties and the absurd name to which are 

ntrusted the high duties of a Minister of Instruction, we have one 
of the very best English politicians of the day. 

With regard to Mr. Forster, who is now Vice-President of the 
Council, or in other words our Minister of Instruction, we feel that 
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the country has some cause of quarrel with Mr. Bright. Mr. Forster 
is not in the Cabinet. It was expected by the great body of English 
liberal politicians that he would be one of that august Council; ang 
Mr. Bright had power to place him there. Of course it may be 
alleged in answer to this charge that Mr. Bright did not think it to 
be for the advantage of his country, or of his party, that Mr. Forster 
should be in the Cabinet; but our quarrel with Mr. Bright is that he 
should not so have esteemed the man who of all his own immediate 
party has won the most of the confidence and respect of the country, 
It is not too much to say of a large section of the Liberals of England 
that when they heard that Mr. Bright would join Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet, their greatest triumph lay in this, that with Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Forster also would certainly be there. For, in truth, a workman’s 
work in Statecraft is to be expected from the one, and can hardly 
be expected from the other. It was our desire that a man imbued 
with the most advanced liberal ideas as to the condition of the people 
should be found capable of assisting in the real work of Government. 
Here was the man ;—and we did hope that Mr. Bright would have 
felt that it was so, and would have demanded that the chief of his 
own political followers should have gone into the Cabinet with him. 
We must console ourselves for the present with knowing that the 
duties entrusted to Mr. Forster are quite as important as any which 
Cabinet Ministers can perform. 

Of Mr. Bright’s own position in the Cabinet, we can only say that 
the country has to rejoice greatly over that co-operation between 
Mr. Gladstone and himself which has placed him there. Had these 
two great Parliamentary leaders not been able to agree to act 
together, the liberal party in England would not have been able to 
achieve that position in the management of affairs which it is entitled 
to demand. Constituted as Parliament is, it would be almost 
impossible that two such leaders should act together with necessary 
harmony while one of them was excluded from the councils of the 
other. Mr. Bright as a Member of Parliament altogether independent 
of Government could hardly give that support toa Cabinet which 
from his position, both in the country and in the House, is absolutely 
essential to us. We give him full credit for unstained patriotism in 
having taken office with this view. We will go further, indeed, and 
will express our opinion that had he declined office he would have 
been open to some accusation on the score of obstructiveness. But 
we cannot expect good official work from him. We do not know 
how far his place at the Board of Trade may demand from him such 
daily attendance to official duties as is required in the more prominent 
places of the Cabinet. But if such work be needed, we think that 
Mr. Bright must almost change his nature if he give it. Nevertheless, 
itis matter of congratulation that there has been this assent between 
the two great liberal political leaders of the day. 
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The Duke of Argyll, Lord Granville, and Lord De Grey, are threo 
peers without whom no liberal Cabinet could have been formed. 
Any tyro in the interesting amusement of nominating probable 
Cabinets would have inserted the three in his list, putting each down 
as a Secretary of State, a First Lord, or a President, according to 
fancy,—being quite sure that in such nomination there would be no 
error. It is a great thing for England that there should be among 
its peers of Parliament lords wealthy and high in rank of whom this 
may be said. ‘They are the salt by which the hereditary House of 
Legislature is saved from that popular ill-will to which it would 
otherwise be subjected by the anomalies of its position. Each of the 
noblemen we have named has devoted himself to the public service 
from early life, and has earned the gratitude of his countrymen. 
It has always seemed to us that, with a few special exceptions, a 
Minister of State in the House of Lords is not able to win his way to 
public confidence so certainly as the same man would do were he in 
the LowerHouse. In his office he may be as efficient ; but his public 
words are much fewer, and when spoken are not read. Lords Lincoln 
and Seymour, two of the best executive administrators in late liberal 
Cabinets, lost significance when they became dukes, though each went 
into the Upper House in the prime of his life. It is probably from 
this cause, and from no personal inferiority, that the positions in the 
Cabinet of the three noblemen to whom we have just alluded is con- 
sidered of less moment than that of various of their colleagues in the 
House of Commons. The Prime Minister no doubt knows their use. 
The country in a quiet way acknowledges their services. But they 
do not become popular leaders; nor do they encounter staunch poli- 
tical friendship or bitter political enmity. We ourselves have been 
heretofore disposed to think that Lord Kimberley, who has been rele- 
gated to the Privy Seal,—whatever the Privy Seal may be,—would 
be an exception to this rule. We still think it probable that he will 
be found to be the most powerful debater on the liberal side in the 
House of Lords. We confess to a feeling of disgust that a man so 
young, so capable of work, and one who in Ireland, and as Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office, did his work so successfully, should be 
let off with a sinecure. If Lord Kimberley does not help us over our 
stiles in the House of Lords,—those terrible stiles which we are told 
Lord Cairns is to put up there for lame liberal lords,—we shall feel 
with aggravated ill-humour the wickedness of Lord Privy Sealdom. 

While we are on the subject of House of Lords’ debaters, it may be 
well to say a word as to our new Lord Chancellor. We believe that 
the Lord Chancellor still sits as an Equity judge; that his highest 
and most important duties are those belonging to him as a judge 
sitting in appeal in three courts; and we believe also that the lawyer 
who has now been put on the woolsack has, with the general assent 
of all lawyers and suitors in Chancery, shown himself through a long 
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course of years to be a judge never surpassed in patience, accuracy, 
and success. Lord Hatherly has in a wonderful degree the great gift 
of being a listener who can really listen. Sitting as Vice-Chancellor, 
and subsequently as Lord Justice, Sir W. Page Wood gained a 
reputation which never halted, and by which among Equity judges 
he came to be esteemed as facile princeps. And yet we have beep 
told that his appointment as Lord Chancellor would irreparably 
weaken the Ministry, because it is thought that he cannot descend 
into the dust of the arena and measure swords successfully with 
that fearful gladiator, Lord Cairns. Why it should be necessary 
because one gladiator is a lawyer that the opposing gladiator should 
be a lawyer also we cannot understand. When Lord Lyndhurst 
was the swordsman for the Tories in the House of Lords, it was not 
thought to be essential, because he had been a Lord Chancellor, that 
the swordsman appointed to parry and thrust with him should be a 
Lord Chancellor! And indeed, if all that is told to us be true as to 
the powers of this great Irish swordsman,—whom, by-the-bye, we 
regard as one of the first men of the day, though we rank ourselves 
among his political enemies,—we do not know that any lawyer 
alive would have been able to stand against him. We put our trust, 
however, in our good cause; and as the knights of old went ont 
and fought and conquered huge giants and fire-breathing dragons,— 
because their cause was good ; so do we, trusting much in our virtue 
and something in our valour, hope that even Lord Cairns may not 
swallow us up. If Lord Kimberley do not stick somewhere, we will 
pray that he may be sent for a year or two to the India Board, which 
we regard as the galleys of the Cabinet. 

If it be matter of regret to us, as it is, that Lord Kimberley has 
been made a Privy Seal, so is it a cause of congratulation that our 
young Apollo, Mr. Goschen, has been sent to the Poor Law Board,— 
an office in which all his strength and all his youth will be required. 
At the Poor Law Board he will have an opportunity of justifying the 
choice which was made during the last Liberal administration, and of 
showing himself before the public to be the possessor of those quali- 
ties which are, as yet, known only to the leaders of his party. When. 
under Lord Russell’s admimistration, he was made Chancellor of the 
Duchy cof Lancaster, it did seem to us that he was somewhat hardly 
used ;—as, indeed, in a lesser degrec, is Lord Dufferin at the present 
moment. When a man who has grown grey in cabinets,—whose 
name as a minister has become a household word upon all our 
tongues, whose reputation for good or bad work has been fixed in 
public estimation,—is sent to the Duchy of Lancaster, no harm is done 
to the man; and none to the country, unless the man be specially 
wanted elsewhere. If he be an old hand at debate he may still be 
useful, and he can continue to give to his party thet kind of support 
which for a long time hangs round the coats and trappings of the 
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old cabinet stager. But when such a one as Mr. Goschen is taken 

from the ranks,—taken more or less upon trial,—selected because the 

leaders of his party have watched him and thought well of him, and. 
js placed in an office which, if not a sinecure, is one of the work of: 
which the world knows nothing, it is impossible that he should not 

seem to fail in the public eye. He is no longer a free lance. He 

cannot skirmish in the House. He cannot make a score off his own. 
bat. He is in a position in which all men watch him, because of his 

youth and sudden rise, and yet he can do nothing ;—while to do 

nothing is to fail. The danger that a man may sink altogether out 

of sight before he extricate himself from such a quagmire is very 

great. Luckily for Mr. Goschen,—and luckily, also, we think, for 

ourselves,—Mr. Goschen is again on terra firma. At the Poor Law 

Board he can show his power. We believe he will do s0,—and if 
be do, the country will have gained the boon of a member so young, 

that he will not be worn out before he shall have learned his work. 

Lord Hartington remains as Postmaster-General,—not a peer, and 
intended to sit in the House of Commons, the single result of the 
legislative abilities of our poor banished friend Mr. Darby Griffith. 
But unhappily for Mr. Darby Griffith, and for himself, and for the 
Post Office, Lord Hartington has not even a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and as yet we do not know where such seat is to be obtamed 
for him. If no seat can be obtained, we presume he will be placed 
in the Upper House; and thus, for a while, Mr. Darby Griffith’s law 
will be nugatory. We trust, that either in one or the other House, 
Lord Hartington may be enabled to remain at his post, as he has 
shown himself to be one of those noblemen from whom come the salt 
that preserves to us our House of Lords. 

Mr. Layard is not in the Cabinet; but we cannot pass him over 
in our list of those who form the Government of the day. We have 
iew public servants endowed with more energy or a brighter intelli- 
gence than Mr. Layard, and perhaps no member in either House is 
so competent as himself to administer well the peculiar duties which 
will fall to him as Commissioner of Works and Buildings. The doubt 
felt as to Mr. Layard is this,—whether his energy be not too great, 
whether his intelligence be not of that over-quick nature which offends 
the intelligence of others by the over-rapid expression of its own con- 
victions. Asit is, we can only take him as he is; and, knowing what 
have been the studies of his early life, being sure of the correctness 
of his taste and the strength of his judgment, we think that here, 
at any rate, we have the right man in the right place. 

We have now completed our task; and as we can heartily con- 
gratulate the country on having Mr. Gladstone at length placed as its 
Prime Minister, so upon the whole do we think that we may con- 
gratulate Mr. Gladstone on the captains of the army who have been 
selected for commands in the coming battles. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY. 
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Tre military administration of the British Army is, as is wel] 
known, entrusted to two departments, the War Office and the Horse 
Guards, each of which, though closely connected, yet is wholly inde. 
pendent of the other. 

The authority of the War Office springs directly from Parliament, 
and is a result of the control exercised by the House of Commons in 
two forms ;—first by means of the supplies annually estimated for and 
voted by the House ; and secondly, from the passing of the Mutiny 
Act and Articles of War, which enactment gives to the standing army, 
as distinct from the more constitutional force known as the militia, 
whatever legal existence or status it possesses. The Horse Guards 
is, on the other hand, a creature of the Crown, and wholly indepen- 
dent of the legislature. The professional head of the Army, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is appointed by the Queen, and holds his office 
during pleasure or for life. Between him and the responsible head 
of our military forces, the Secretary of State for War, there is in 
reality no necessary connection, hardly even an element in common. 
The chief of one department is a military person, of the other a 
civilian. One holds his office it may be for life, the other during the 
existence of an administration, or for a period still more brief. It 
is almost the business of one to spend, in order to maintain the 
‘‘ efficiency of the service ;” it is the duty of the other to save, in the 
exercise of his functions as a guardian of the public purse. In brief, 
it is sufficient to say that one is the servant of the nation, the other 
of the Crown. 

From this mere statement of the relative positions occupied by 
these high persons, the two members, so to speak, of the military 
partnership or firm, it will be at once plain, even to those most unac- 
quainted with, or indifferent to, military affairs, that an antagonism 
so complete and thorough-going must be radically wrong, and at fault 
both in theory and in practice. And accordingly it is so, that although 
this anomaly of officialism is in vigorous action amongst us, paralysing 
all attempts at reform and every effort at unity of administration, no 
one has been found to defend it, for it is, in truth, incapable of 
defence. Exertions are indeed made from time to time to reduce the 
business into something like method, to bring order out of chaos, aud 
some slight degree of success may possibly follow the measures taken ; 
but as long as the great vice of divided authority and separate respou- 
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sibilities exists and is at work, no thorough or real reformation in the 
administrative system of the army can be hoped for. 

The recent appointment of two officers of high character,—Sir Henry 
Storks and General Balfour,—to carry out certain changes in the War 
Office, has drawn general attention to the defects of the existing machi- 
nery. Some of these we shall proceed to bring to the notice of our 
readers, and make some suggestions in the way of remedy. 

The first reflection which will probably suggest itself as arising 
out of the present system is this; the great advantage which, as a 
result mainly of the immobility of his position, the permanent must 
possess over the removable head of the army,—the Commander-in- 
Chief over the Secretary of State. And if to this is added other inci- 
dents of a personal character, such as, for instance, the strong pro- 
fessional sympathy which naturally exists between the governed body 
and its military chief; high personal rank, which, though but an 
accident of the person, yet is one pretty sure with us to be constant 
to the holder of the place; minute acquaintance with the techni- 
calities of the profession, and the art military, points on which a 
civilian is,—we have seen it frequently of late,—too often altogether 
at fault; intimate knowledge, also, of the subordinate officers of every 
grade in the service, of whose destinies he is, indeed, to a great degree 
the arbiter ;—-when these things are taken account of, it needs no 
sagacity to predict that such an officer, high in place, in rank, and of 
great influence from his professional knowledge and experience, is 
more than a match for his civil colleague, however able he may be, 
or how capable soever of resisting those subtle attractions against 
which hardly any War Minister, save those in the foremost rank of 
statesmen, have been hitherto found to be proof. 

This chief defect in our military administration, the absence of one 
supreme authority, is so serious and so far-reaching in its con- 
sequences, that there can be no difficulty in asserting at once that a 
necessary condition to a sound and healthy management of army 
affairs is to render the Commander-in-Chief wholly subordinate to the 
Secretary of State, and to make his position simply that of a military 
assistant to the civil head of the army. And to this end his office 
should be under the same roof, and the staff with which he works 
should be identical with that of the War Minister. 

The War Office, it cannot be too often repeated, is a creature 
of the Legislature. It owes its very existence to the power exer- 
cised by the House of Commons of voting annually the supplies 
necessary for army services, and checking their appropriation. Of 
late years, however, and notably since the Crimean war, there have 
not been wanting signs that this important constitutional principle is 
rapidly being lost sight of, or wilfully ignored. The Secretary of 
State is indeed in theory the holder of the purse; he presents 
annually the bill to Parliament, and is held responsible for the 
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expenditure of the money voted; but, practically speaking, the 
financial control over the sums placed at his disposal by Parliament 
has in recent times, and especially since the abolition of the office of 
the Secretary at War, gradually been slipping away from the hands 
of the civil officer, and was in danger—the attempt was, in fact, 
openly made within the last few months—of being entirely subject to 
the direction and control of the very persons who were most inte- 
rested in increasing military expenditure. The attempt was indeed 
defeated, but it is not surprising that it was made. As things are 
now, the War Minister has absolutely no time to master details of 
finance, or to become even to a moderate degree familiar with the 
numerous branches of army administration entrusted to his manage- 
ment. His attention—it is notorious to any one who is acquainted 
with the facts—is so much engaged in the endeavour to obtain some 
acquaintance, however slight, with the technicalities of the profession, 
with the various terms of art employed to designate the respective 
merits and rival powers, penetrative or obstructive, of the last new 
shot or shell, shield or gun, that it is beyond his power, even had he 
the will, to examine with any minuteness into those questions of 
expenditure and economy which, as they are nominally, so should they 
be really, his chief work. The House of Commons is the main cause 
of this. As long as the War Minister is expected to explain or defend 
tanquam divinitus, within a day after his appointment, every con- 
ceivable matter of professional detail, important or unimportant, so long 
will it be hopeless to expect that he can exercise that entire contro! 
over the finance of the army, and matters of expenditure, pure and 
simple, which forms his real business, and which is the one duty 
which the country looks to him to discharge. 

The conclusion to which these considerations lead is plain. The 
Minister for War should have professional assistance in the House of 
Commons. There should be by his side an officer, call him Director 
of Ordnance, or Military Assistant, holding a position analogous to 
that which in the Admiralty is as a rule occupied by the first naval 
Lord, whose business it should be to undertake the explanation or 
defence of purely technical subjects. The Secretary of State should 
be left free for the estimates, and for those large questions of general 
military administration which are day by day more urgently pressing 
for solution. Until some such plan as this is adopted we must be 
content to put up with the melancholy exhibition, now sufficiently 
familiar to us, of surface knowledge and smattering of everything 
military which is all the House seems now to expect from the 
minister, and with which indeed, to do it but simple justice, it 
appears to be content. 

From the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State to 
the private soldier, is a transition less violent than those who are 
unacquainted with the constitution of the army would be apt to sup- 
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pose. The connection between these two extremities of the military 
system is indeed most intimate and real. The position of the sol- 
dier, his pay, length of service, his education, and discipline, are all 
questions closely affecting the cost of the army to the country ; 
questions which cannot be regarded as in a settled state, and the 
discussion on which in any revision of the existing system must at 
no distant period be again revived. Here we can only notice one 
of these as bearing on the subject which we have undertaken to 
examine. 

The chasm which at present separates the soldier from the citizen, 
military from civil life, is very wide, and it is most important that 
every effort should be made to bridge it over. In more ways than one 
some advance towards this result has already taken place. The volun- 
teers—to say nothing of the militia—form an important link between 
these classes, and have done much to prevent the soldier from being 
regarded, as he once was even more than at present, as occupying 
an isolated position in reference to the rest of the population,—one of 
aclass standing apart, of alien pursuits, member of a profession with 
which the ordinary citizen could have, in the nature of things, nothing 
to do. And in any scheme of army reform which aimed at a thorough 
dealing with existing faults, no plan should have found a place which 
had any tendency, however remote, to perpetuate the insulation 
which serves to keep these two sections of the community, the civil 
and the military, aloof each from the other. Yet in the recent 
alteration which has been made, as the result of the recommendation 
of a committee on the question, in the term of the soldier's service, 
a grave error seems to have been committed, and one which no time 
should be lost in correcting. The error was twofold ;—first in the 
duration at which the soldier's first term of service was fixed, namely, 
ten years ; and secondly,—an extension of the error,—in offering to the 
man whose time has expired a boon in the shape of increased pay to 
re-engage, thus making the aggregate service of the man who closes 
with the offer, twenty-one years. The effect of this plan it is easy to 
foresee. The soldier is for the term of his service wholly withdrawn 
from civil life, and on his discharge finds himself, from his age and 
other causes, unable for its employments and unable to satisfy its 
conditions. He remains a burden on the State. The line of demar- 
cation between the professional soldier and the civilian is sharper 
and more permanent than before, while the problem how to render 
the great mass of the lower male population more available for pur- 
poses of defence has been brought no nearer to a solution. 

The evidence within the reach of the committee would have 
justified a conclusion directly the reverse of that to which they came. 
Sufficient defects were pointed out, even by the professional witnesses 
most partial to the existing method and most interested in its defence, 
to put it beyond a doubt that the re-engaged soldier is, as compared 
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with the more flexible and enduring material of the raw recruit, not 
worth the price given for him. And if, in addition to the bounty on 
re-enlistment and increased rate of pay, is added pension or discharge, 
the costliness of the plan is almost startling. The difficulty would 
have been solved by assimilating the English to the Prussian system. 
Every effort should be made by means of short periods of enlistment, 
say from three to five years, to enlist greater numbers of the lower 
classes in the defence of the country, and to make them acquainted with 
the duties of a military calling, and this done, after his brief term of 
service is over, the soldier will be again absorbed in the mass of the 
population, and on his return to civil life will not find himself the 
less qualified for its duties from the habits of discipline and order 
which he has acquired during his service in the army ; while his age 
will not, as it does now, prove an obstacle to his obtaining employ- 
ment, or render it necessary that he should for the rest of his exist- 
ence be an idle pensioner on the bounty of the State. 

The army now occupies a position in our political system, which 
within a period comparatively recent would have been regarded 
by statesmen as wholly unconstitutional, and a subject for grave 
anxiety. That anxiety is now the less felt, because the general intel- 
ligence of the people renders it unnecessary to protect their civil rights 
against the undue predominance of the military class by any more 
express legislation than that which the annual passing of the Mutiny 
Act affords. Still this admitted fact of the more important position 
now taken by the army relatively to the rest of the population, points 
to the imperative necessity of so defining its place in the constitution 
and the duties of those entrusted with its management, as to 
render its administration less costly, more efficient, and, above all, 
more directly amenable to those checks which Parliament still 
possesses over public expenditure. In bringing about this great 
measure of reform, departmental changes may of course do much. 
But, however radical and thorough-going such alterations may be, 
unless the Minister responsible to Parliament, the paid servant of the 
country, is required and enabled to give his undivided attention, 
andistracted by professional matters and technical questions, to the 
vigilant control over the appropriation of the large sums voted for 
army services, internal Office arrangements can have but slight 
results. If this were done, the anomalous functions at present dis- 
charged by the Commander-in-Chief brought within the direct control 
of the Secretary of State, and the term of service now required from 
the soldier materially lessened, the country might reasonably look to 
possess an army efficiently administered, less burdensome to the 
State, and which would in all probability be easily recruited, as its 
duties would necessitate a less prolonged interruption to those indus- 
trial employments of civil life to which the soldier, after completion 
of his service, would naturally look to return. 
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Nor far from Chaource, in a region which is still the wildest in the 
whole of Burgundy, stands all that now remains of what was once 
a royal forest. Whole tracts of vineyard occupy spaces intersecting 
the divisions of this once vast wood. Each division has its separate 
owner and distinctive name, and not one can now claim, indepen- 
dently, to be styled a forest, unless it be the eleventh and last, which 
extends from Breuilly to the boundaries of Savoy. This last, indeed, 
is equal in breadth and vastness to most of the present imperial 
forests, and is superior to them all in the wildness and variety of its 
sylvan characteristics. There are no feigned horizons or artificial 
vistas; the distances are real, the thickets impenetrable, without 
enclosures and without preserves. Where paths exist, they are 
chiefly natural, and,—in some parts hard and smooth, in others dense 
with green turf,—are everywhere free from those depths of dust, 
which render Sénart and Fontainebleau so toilsome to explore. 
Towards the southern limit a pathway leads, through tracts of brush- 
wood, to the entrance of a sloping copse. From this point the woods 
assume the forms that give them their distinctive character, which, 
from a distance, may be described as that of appearing to be one 
wood superposed upon another. This effect is due to the accidental 
grouping of the trees, which grow in alternate ranges, low and high. 
When near, the illusion becomes a real beauty from its inevitable 
efiect ;—the low foliage, intensified in shade, augments by contrast 
the isolation of the spires above, which vary in their aspect with 
every change of sky. A thin clear atmosphere brings out between 
each tree an interval of pale light, whilst in a red sunset the topmost 
range surmounts the mass below like a gallery with rails of fire. 

Deer, both red and fallow, abound in this wood. Roebucks are 
less numerous, and are, indeed, supposed to be gradually disap- 
pearing. The cause is said to be their dread of the foxes, which 
destroy periodically a number of their young. But the fox attacks 
at his peril the roebuck fawn, and from time to time the forester finds 
him dead beside the lair, pierced through and through with the sharp 
horns of the roe. 

Other animals abound equally. The branches swarm with squirrels, 
and towards evening the pathways are alive with rabbits. The 
abundance of these latter account for the presence of innumerable 
animals and birds of prey. Stoats, weasels, martens, pole-cats, and 
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wild-cats are ever in pursuit of them, and, but for these, the rabbits 
would speedily consume the entire vegetation. Falcons, hawks, 
kites, buzzards, and even eagles, serve equally to keep down the 
excessive increase of these prolific quadrupeds, and were it not that 
they destroy also the hares and pheasants, would be effective keepers 
of the wood. 

With the exception of the bear, the chamois, and some other 
varieties of mountain game, this favoured tract may indeed be said 
to possess specimens of all the animals admitted to be European, 
The badger burrows in the deep interstices of rocks, half buried in 
the mould;. the goils, or bramble patches, give shelter and conceal- 
ment to the she-wolf’s litter, and the old wild-boar finds undisturbed 
seclusion in marshes inaccessible to dogs. 

A guard is reported on one occasion to have killed here a Spanish 
genette cat; but the report is of doubtful accuracy, the more so that 
the guard is said to have been an officer of the woods and forests, 
in which ease, the fact, had it been as reported, would have been 
officially recorded in the forest registry of Troyes. 

But a fact beyond dispute, and one remembered with all the 
tenacity of the impassioned sportsman, is that the woods of Breuilly 
were for many years the haunt and hunting-ground of the last lynx 
of France. It is true the lynx may have been since seen or heard 
of in French territory, but only in winter, and in a state of passage 
through the leafless forests of the Pyrenees or Alps. The storm-bound 
goat-herd may have heard him howl from the vague recesses of some 
mountain cleft, but nowhere in France is he now found in permanence, 
with a lair to return to, and a range of nightly depredation. 

It was not lightly that the supreme distinction of being the very 
last was accorded to the defunct lynx. The chiatelain of Breuilly 
had already possessed his stuffed remains for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, before he was conscientiously satisfied the species was extinct 
in France. To him the assurance was a sorrowful one, and he 
declared to the elated sportsmen, who were his annual guests at 
dinner at the festival of St. Hubert’s Day, that he would willingly 
give half his fortune to bring back to life his Gallic tiger, and restore 
him to the ancestral forest. But the fact, however melancholy, was 
far too important in the huntsman’s annals to remain a monument of 
mere tradition, and it was accordingly consigned to posterity in a 
quaint inscription, describing the circumstances of the lynx’s death :— 

“Ta lyncum ultima, laqueis 
Vitatisque canibus, equum 


Agressa temeré, ignobili 
Villici furca occubuit.”’ 


In this laconic tablet are condensed the memories of a.long campaign, 
from the first apparition. of the lynx in 1803, to his death and apotheosis 
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ten years after. Originally, there existed two lynxes in this district, 
both male animals, and having hunting purlieus nearer to each other 
than is usual with the males of this exclusive and solitary tribe. Both 
animals were at first designated generally as the De Breuilly lynxes, 
but when, by traits of difference in form and fur, they became 
distinguishable by the forest rangers, they received from the chatelain’s 
staff the names of Ephraim and Hiram, in memory of two departed 
lurchers, of which one was poisoned by a vindictive valet, and the 
other drowned by a wounded wild swan in the meres of Héhe. 

Hiram’s eareer was of brief duration. Stealing forestwards at day- 
break, after a prowl on the open, he was spied and shot at by a 
marauding soldier, and as from that time he disappeared without 
trace, it is supposed he fell from his wound, and. was devoured in the 
wood by wolves. 

Ephraim, on the contrary, had a whole life of dangers and escapes, 
and as the chatelain was at first as eager to possess him dead, as he 
was afterwards inconsolable to. have lost him living, no means were 
spared to capture him by covert snares, nor any cost avoided to 
complete the equipage for hunting and securing him in the open field. 
Not a season passed but a regular hunt was organised to take this 
envied quarry, and scarcely one dispersed without supplying the 
annals of the chateau with some field episode of note. 

Of these, three surpass the rest in gencral interest, and we select 
them to exemplify the casualties of a lynx’s life. The first episode 
related to a chasse a l’affit, and described a night passed in the drip- 
ping forest with no other resuli than a shot fired ineffectually, and a 
grave mishap toa ranger. Towards morning Ephraim was discovered 
by the light of a flash of lightning, which revealed to the unwearying 
watchers his half-closed eyes, as he sat, lion-like, at the entrance of a 
rifted boulder. His face and two fore-paws were alone visible through 
the blinding spray, as the rain splashed upon the ledges of the rock. 
‘The least advance would have exposed him to the storm, and it was 
therefore certain his first change of attitude would be a movement 
backwards,.which would destroy the only chance of an effective shot. 
The three huntsmen fired together, or rather, pressed simultaneously 
the trigger, for the moistened priming refused to ignite, and the 
triple movement resulted in a mortifying snap. Fortunately, the 
lynx lay leeward, and the heavy rain-drops more than half out-noised 
the clicking of the locks ; he took alarm, nevertheless, and raised his 
tufted ears with some anxiety, but, presently, his momentary fear 
subsided, and again he yielded to the perilous depression of the rain. 

With all precaution the pieces were re-primed, and that of the 
chatelain remounted with a fresh flint. There was not an instant to 
lose ; the lynx was moving, and a single inch might compromise the 
mark. Again the two rangers’ pieves flashed in the pan, but that of 
the chatelain rang sharp and full, the echo mingling with the long 
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reverberations of the distant but unceasing thunder. Meanwhile the 
lynx had disappeared, and the chatelain, eager to ascertain his fate, 
clambered to his fortress with an infinity of pains. There was no 
flying fur, nor trace of blood, nor any splintering to mark the place 
where the ball had struck the rock. Ephraim had escaped unhurt ; 
and as the chatelain was a marksman of known skill, the conjecture 
was, that the paper wadding had shrunk from wet, and that the ball 
had dropped from the barrel before the piece was fired. 

The vexation of the huntsmen was extreme, but the adventure was 
not to end with their disappointment; a far more grave mishap 
awaited them. On descending from the slippery rock, the chatelain 
lost his footing, and fell with force upon the younger of the two 
rangers, his iron heel striking the spinal column, arched by the act 
of stooping to take from the ground his master’s carbine. The young 
man lay for days insensible, and was in bed for years ; but raised at 
last, a hopeless cripple, he passed from the forest to the butler’s 
pantry, where he ended his days prematurely, in the service of the 
chatelain’s steward. 

On the occasion just described, Ephraim owed his life, as we have 
seen, to an accident. His next escape was due to an exploit of his 
own. Surprised one evening by the wolf-hounds of the Grand 
Louvetier, far from his habitual haunts, he doubled the covers like a 
hunted fox, and tired the pack designedly before taking refuge in 
the trees. Dislodged thence, he darted from bough to bough, and 
tree to tree, till, gaining on the dogs, and lost to the huntsmen’s 
view, he leapt to the ground, and bounded off to his own dominions 
in the woods of Breuilly. 

Pursued thither, he took to the meres, where he was lost at night- 
fall after a vigorous search, which left no explanation possible but 
that of his having taken to the water. This turned out to be the 
case ; from the Ile des Fauvettes he was descried swimming back by 
two charcoal-burners, who watched him by moonlight, till he landed 
and was lost to view amongst the aquatic herbage on the brink. 

Had Ephraim been a red deer, a lynx of Nubia, or even a jaguar 
of Brazil, there would have been no conspicuous merit in the fact of 
swimming for his life; but in a lynx of Europe, feline in all his 
instincts and aversions, the feat was held to be peerless and the 
renown imperishable. 

The third episode was one apart, and arose out of a casual encounter. 
Ephraim was one day reported by a breathless ranger to be in a state 
of siege on the branches of a giant elm. The tree was one of a series, 
but detached from the others by a distance of some feet. The stem 
was branchless for a great height from the bottom, the boughs then 
ran upwards in the form of a pyramid, and on the summit was a 
colony of herons. The notice of the ranger had been attracted by an 
unusual agitation amongst the birds, and on watching narrowly he 
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espied Ephraim lying motionless and conscious within springing 
distance of the nests. Upon this the ranger fixed him steadily, and 
without once ceasing to observe him, kept vigilant sentry by the tree, 
till, relieved by a shepherd and his dog, whom he left in charge, he 
was able to resign his watch and start off to the chateau. On his 
way thither, he fell in with two mole-trappers, whom he forthwith 
despatched to the tree, togethcr with an old cantonnicr, whom he 
ventured to take off the road on his master’s responsibility. 

On arriving at the chateau, he found his master engaged in pre- 
paring a wax poultice for his lady’s arm, the chitclaine having acci- 
dentally overturned a hive, and been badly stung by bees. On 
hearing the news, however, the chatelain politely pressed his wife to 
excuse him, seized his carbine, and hurried off with old Ru the ranger, 
resolved if possible to possess the lynx, though at the cost of a 
disloyal shot. But the chatelain reckoned without his host. No 
sooner did the wary lynx perceive the arrival of the reinforcement, 
than, changing his quiescent tactics, he descended suddenly to the 
lowest bough, and, running outwards, dropped lightly from the bend- 
ing extremities, a distance of twenty feet. On alighting, he was 
instantly seized by the incautious dog. As well might a puppy 
poodle have seized a full-grown cat. Of equal strength though smaller 
size, with sharper teeth, and armed at all four feet with pointed 
blades, a lynx had little, if anything, to dread from such an assailant. 
Thrown for an instant on his back, he fastened with fury round the 
poor dog’s throat, and striking downwards with his sharp hind claws, 
tore him from end to end with one cruel rent. A faint howl was all 
that followed, and as the lynx escaped unhurt into the wood, the 
courageous colley breathed his last in the arms of the disconsolate 
shepherd. 

For many months after this last adventure Ephraim was nowhere 
seen, and it was at length reported by old Ru, that he was neither 
in the woods of Breuilly, nor in either of the only others available,— 
Sarsac, Lemmincke, or Hohe. 

To those unversed in forest life the assertion would seem somewhat 
hazardous, that so small an animal as a lynx could not be within a 
range of thicket of such vast extent. Not so to the sporting brother- 
hood, who knew the forest to be as minutely noted by the ranger as 
tie state and order of her household by an accomplished housewife. 
Ru was a ranger of no common caste. He knew the haunts and 
individual habits of all the creatures in the forest, hunted without 
dogs, detected fur and feathers by intuition, and had all the instincts 
of a Red Indian. He had been in the service of the chatelain’s 
father, and was now the senior of a staff of four. The term “ ranger” 
inadequately conveys the office and attributions of these sylvan func- 
tionaries. The French word is coureur, or more familiarly, pousse- 
fourré. Their business is to watch the woods in the sole interest of 
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the proprictor, to be informed of all the movements and migrations 
of the game, to be ready at all times to pioneer the huntsmen, and to 
be out day and night in all weathers. 

It was Ku’s opinion that Ephraim was either dead or had crossed 
the frontier, in which latter case he believed, to the great satisfaction 
of his master, who relied on him implicitly, that he would one day 
return. “More than a year had now elapsed since any tidings had 
been even looked for, when the chatelain received a letter from the 
owner of the ancient castle of Dancreuse, in the Franche Comté, 
stating that a lynx had been seen in one of the woods of his own 
domain, and that it was supposed to be the lynx of Breuilly. 

This news was of far more moment to the chatelain than those of 
the many events which signalised the period, and from the effects of 
which he lived screened by the love of his dependants, and the 
peaceful neutrality of his existence. A council was forthwith called, 
and it was then and there decided to despatch to the Franchecomtois 
castle the old ranger Ru, who declared to the meeting that he should 
know his lynx in the dark amongst all the animals of Noah’s Ark, 
and that, indeed, he only required to be put upon its track at onee to 
aflirm or negative the question of its identity. 

The day following, with no other baggage than his carbine, he left 
the chateau at daybreak, and though the distance to be travelled was 
upwards of a hundred leagues, he chose to go on foot. For two 
months nothing was heard of him, but on the third a letter arrived 
from Chaource, where it had been detained some days on account of 
the uncertainty of its address, and was handed to the chatelain by 
the keeper of the lodge, anxious to be the bearer of welcome or 
important news. But, alas! the inside of the epistle, which covered 
two pages, turned out, if possible, to be less clear than the address, 
and the chatelain, after trying in vain to make out its contents, passed 
it to Edme, the old ranger's nephew, who had declared himself 
acquainted with his uncle’s style, and competent to read his writing. 
Edme took the letter into the hayloft, whence, after spelling over the 
writing for two hours, he returned to inform his master that he was 
unable to make out the first and middle parts of the letter, but that 
he considered it clear, towards the end, that his uncle wanted a new 
ramrod, and that he didn’t like the beer. 

At the end of another month old Ru reappeared in person. He 
had been petted at the castle, but not spoilt. The object of his 
mission had been conscienticusly accomplished, and he had returned 
with the conviction, not only that the lynx of Breuwilly was not at 
Dancreuse, but that there was no lynx there at all. He had not seen 
the animal which had given rise to the supposition; but, from the 
descriptions given, and the traces examined, he felt certain it was 
nothing more than a eriffon-loustic,—-the name given in that part of 
the country to the buff males of the domestic cat, when run wild and 
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roaming at large in the woods. All this had been stated in the letter, 
and Ru was highly aflronted that it had not been read. He refused to 
admit it was unintelligible, affirming that he had himself read it aloud 
to the servants at Dancreuse, who had understood it perfectly. To 
be able to write at all was in those days a qualification of note, and 
Ru was not disposed to have its efliciency questioned. Meanwhile, 
his prediction as to Ephraim’s return to Breuilly became unexpectedly 
realised. 

Arumour in the servants’-hall announced one night an event of 
unusual occurrence. A shepherd had arrived in consternation, 
reporting that two lambs had been abstracted from the fold, and been 
both found dead some paces off, with crushed necks and empty 
skulls. This mode of slaughter left no doubt of the depredator’s 
identity, and it was not long before acts of repeated carnage gave all 
the corroboration wished for. It was clear that Ephraim had been 
to the mountains, and been lured back to his ancient quarters by the 
remembrance of richer fare and less laborious hunting. 

As he grew older his taste increased for easy plunder, and by 
degrees his savage wildness turned to open and unshrinking audacity. 
Not a month passed without some trace of rapine ;—it was now a 
stray goat, surprised at a distance from the herd; now a flock of 
turkeys ravaged in the stubble-field and dispersed in terror. Then 
the fold was attacked, and then the swine, ill at length a luckless 
heifer was actually strangled in open daylight, within sight of the 
herdsman’s cottage. 

Bat this impunity was drawing to a close. About half a league 
from the entrance of the forest is an extensive clairicre, or large open 
space between two ranges of tall wood. To this spot one sultry day 
a farm servant had taken his waggon, to bring home a load of tented 
stroil. Towards evening, before re-harnessing his horse, the tired 
husbandman lay down at full length upon a heap of stroil, and 
speedily fell fast asleep. The horse, meanwhile, wandered at will, 
with no other restraint on his liberty than a wooden log attached to 
his fetlock. Grazing quietly, and, as he grazed, advancing by single 
footsteps, he gradually approached an avenue, where an unsuspected 
and deadly enemy sat eyeing him from the branches of an ash. The 
lynx had approached during the sleep of the husbandman, whom, 
though immediately below him, he had not perceived or noticed, so 
intently was his gaze fixed upon the movements of the horse. Siowly, 
but with fatal sureness, the horse drew near, till passing step by step 
to his unconscious doom, he fell forward on his knees, as the lynx 
swept down and fastened on his neck, with one gripe dislocating the 
vertebra bones, and plunging his teeth into the veins on either side. 

The death of the lynx was quite as sudden, though less heroic. 
The waggoner killed him with his pitchfork. Roused by the noise, 
the man started to his feet, and profiting by the animal's surprise, 
002 
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darted forward and ran the fork prong deep into its head with aq 
powerful and well-directed stab. 

So effectual was the thrust that, as the lynx lay on his back, 
slowly beating the air with his four feet, the man was able to pin 
his throat to the carth between the two prongs of the pitchfork, and 
in that position to hold him till he judged life to be extinct. He 
then lifted him to the cart, and covering him securely with a truss 
of stroil, he plodded off to the chiteau to report his astonishing 
adventure. 

The chitelain was only half pleased at this unchivalrous termination 
of a redoubtable career. He would like to have killed Ephraim 
himself, or at least to have been in at the death; the more so that a 
chasse en grand had been appointed for the September following, at 
which a select and sympathetic company were to assist. He, never- 
theless, rewarded the husbandman handsomely for his presence of 
mind and his courage. The attack might have cost him his life, and 
it was, after all, a more memorable feat to have killed a lynx with a 
pitchfork than to have brought him down headlong from a distance 
vith a bullet through his brain. 

Within twenty-four hours from his death, Ephraim, emptied and 
embalmed, was on his road to Maestricht, where the most skiliul artist 
in Europe for the stuffing of large animals was reputed to dwell. 
Three months later he was back at the chateau, in a glass case 
magnificently mounted in the old style, with burnished pillars and pro- 
jecting rims. The foreground represented the plain, and in the rear, 
seen faintly through the mist, there appeared a distant figuration of the 
Pyrenees. Installed in this perennial landscape, Ephraim took the 
place of honour amongst the hunting trophics of the ancient banquet- 
hall, where he remained in undisturbed repose till 1828. He was 
then taken out, examined, purified, revived, and put back again; and as 
in the interval not a single other lynx had either been seen or heard 
of, he was pronounced by the asseut of the brotkerhood to be the 
last of his kind in France. The prose inscription was supplied by a 
Jesuit priest, who afterwards described the incident in a creditable 
distich, which the chitelain appended to an indifferent oil-painting, 
representing the circumstances of the lynx’s death :— 

*Tlla sui generis lynx ultima, retia postquim 
Venantiimque dolos multiplicesque canum 
Insidias vitavit, equo congressa suberpé, 
Agricole fureé turpiter occubuit.” 

Surprisingly little is said of the lynx by standard writers on natural 
history. He is generally consigned to a subordinate place amongst 
the minor cats, and his history told in two pages. He has, neverthe- 
less, the distinction of being the largest and most powerful of the feline 
species in Europe proper, and though extinct in France, is still found 
in Austria, Germany, and Spain. He is moreover one of tie most 
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complete and beautiful of his kind. His light fawn fur, set off with 
neat black lines and marks of brown, oiler none of those splendid con- 
trasts which in the leopard and the ocelot attract the eye but soon fatigue 
it. The length of the hairs and silky thickness of the coat give an 
apparent compactness to his form, but they disguise nothing of lis 
flexile gracefulness, nor in any sort belie the feline genus in his cat- 
like postures. His mien when tranquil is somewhat drowsy, his look 
alluring and serene, but on the shadow of alarm his whole being 
becomes truthful in an instant,—wrath speaks in every line and crease 
of his nervous countenance, his pencilled ears fly back, and the 
approaching stranger reads nothing in his wild face Lut jealous appre- 
hensiveness and resentful fiereeness. 

But in addition to his natural titles, the lynx hes those of lovg 
tradition to support his claim to distinction. The owl excepted, 
searcely a living animal has been oftener connecicd with ancient 
legends and mythological antiquity. His name in the French lJan- 
guage, “le loup-cervier,” or stag-wolf, whilst deseripiive enough cf his 
predatory habits, is utterly unindieative of his personal characteristics, 
which are neither wolfish in kind nor in resemblance, except in the 
one particular of the howl. The howl of the lynx,—which is a 
peculiarity in a member of the cat tribe,—does somewhii resemble that 
of the wolf, and as Boitard remarks, it is probably in that one 
similitude that his name originated. But the designation of loup- 
eervier, rather than the more appropriate one of clat-cervier, supports 
the conclusion that the lynx, and not the wolf, was the dreaded loup- 
garou of olden times, inasmuch as the term “ loup,” applied already 
to the lynx, could be further qualified with the term “garou” without 
necessarily creating an hypothesis in favour of the wolf. Wolves, 
indeed, except in fables and in children’s tales, are only terrible 
collectively ; but the solitary iynx, with a howl as frightful, and far 
more dangerous and sanguinery, may have readily given rise to the 
superstitious and fear-wrought legends of the traditional loup-garon. 

Pyrenean mountaineers relate, on the authority of their aged sires, 
that in winter this savage animal noiselessly followed the traveller 
over the frozen snow, watching narrowly his movements and ready 
to spring on him at the first false step. Failing this, the lynx 
attracted him with a sudden howl, and gradually fascinating him with 
his malignant glare, rendered him mute and motionless till the frost 
congealed him. Again they relate that the lynx scented the sick 
chamber from the depths of the forest, and followed the dead man to 
his grave unscen; that at dead of night he re-turned the loosened soil, 
tore open the coffin, and devoured the corpse. These and a hundred 
such were the tales accredited by the superstitious and simple popu- 
lation, and are more than sufficient to have grounded the belief in the 
lynx’s mysterious communion with ghouls and vampires, and to make 
of him the genuine loup-garou in the form tradition has preserved. 
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But, without resorting to fabulous qualifications, the lynx has 
enough in sober reality to ensure him rank amongst the carnivorons 
powers. His most frequent prey is the fawn of the hind and of the 
roe ; but he attacks equally the full-grown stag. Concealed amongs} 
the foliage of an overhanging bough, he awaits his passage with long 
patience. Should the stag approach alone, the attack is certain and 
the result sure. The lynx drops on him perpendicularly after the 
manner of the glutton, and holds on with his teeth and claws till the 
stag falls from terror and exhaustion. Sometimes the lynx succeeds 
in breaking the neck-bone, in which case the struggle ends abruntly, 
end the stag at once yields his lordly eareass to the will of his dimi- 
nutive oppressor. The lynx then bites a hole in the stag’s head, 
and thence sucking out the brains, leaves all the rest to the wolves 
and ravens, who are often indebted to him for a royal repast. The 
wolves and ravens have, however, no particular cause for gratitude 
to the lynx personally, as he invariably does his best to prevent their 
fmding the body. His habit is, when the carcass is a small one, to 
remove and hide it in the woods; when large, he covers it with dead 
leaves and dry sticks ; but as in neither case docs he ever come back 
to revisit his prey, it is not certain what instinct he obeys in endea- 
vouring to ccnceal it. Some suppose it to be a mere effect of his 
habitual waviness, which may prompt him to dread surprise at the 
spot where he may have left a trace. Others see in it the corrobo- 
ration of the total want of memory attributed to him by the mountain 
peasants, and which they regarded as their sole providence when ex- 
posed to his attacks. So utterly defective, as they hold, is his memory, 
that if his attention is distracted for a single moment, if even a fern- 
owl darts before his eyes, he instantly forgets the object of his pursuit, 
and retires in another direction. Doubtless the lynx’s habit of aban- 
doning his hidden plunder may have originated the fable respecting 
his want of memory; but the explanation of the habit itself would 
rather seem to lie in the exceptional facilities he possesses for pro- 
curing fresh food, and the consequent inutility of his accepting stale. 

Few animals indeed have more abundant resources. As agile as 
he is strong, he mounts the trees without effort, and there not only 
surprises birds upon their nests, but also pursues squirrels, martens, 
and even wild-cats, which are unable to escape him. This last fact is 
given on the authority of Cabarrus, who quotes from Boitard, and it 
is scarcely possible to conccive a more consummate instance of retri- 
bution following in kind. The wild-cat, whose cravings are exclu- 
sively carnivorous, which kills and tears without mercy, and whose 
whole existence is soaked in blood, is torn in turn by the claws of a 
kindred cat, and dies the death of the little bully assassinated by the 
big. If any fact in nature more completely exemplifies the appro- 
priate application of the lex talionis, it is perhaps that which we have 
occasionally witnessed of one spider entangled in the web of another, 
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and sucked to death by the familiar process so often applied by it to 
the flies. , 

The lynx proper,—Telis lynx, Linn,,—is found in other quarters 
of the globe, where his habits and propensities are precisely similar 
to those which distinguish him in Europe. His presence is ever 
signalised by the indiscriminate destruction of all the birds and quadru- 
peds inhabiting his range; ermines, hares, hawks, bustards, and 
opossums, all sensibly diminish within the scope of his sanguinary 
influence ; and these, in departing, consign him in turn to the human 
huntsman,—his only successful rival,—as the devoted object of cease- 
less and revengeful persecution. Men wage wer on him also for 
his valuable fur, which is perpetually maintained by the lynx in its 
natural and silky softness, his whole spare time being devoted to 
smoothing and combing it with the erected rasps of his tongue. 

Apart from the shortness of the tail, the general conformation of 
the lynx differs more in appearance then reality from the rest of the 
feline family, the length of the hair which composes his fur giving 
his body an aspect of thickness which it does not present when 
flayed. But what constitutes the one distinctive characteristic of the 
true lynx, is the long slender ear, ending in a pencilled tuft. So 
essential is this distinction deemed by classifiers, that the pard of 
Florida, and several others of the genus, though resembling lynxes in 
all other respects, are excluded from the class because they want this 
one particular. 

The varieties of the lynx are numcrous, and the species is represented 
inalmost every portion of the earth. The Lybicus, or booted lynx, is 
one of the most remarkable. His prevailing colour is of clear fawn, his 
long red ears are tipped with brown, his tail is encircled with pure white 
rings, and his feet are of a lustrous black. He inhabits Africa, from 
Egypt to the Cape, and also the south of Asia. Bruce speaks of him 
as living proudly with those huge devastators of the forest, the 
elephant and the rhinoceros, whose carcasses he helps to devour when 
the hunters have disabled or destroyed them. Bruce adds, however, 
that his chief prey is the pintado, or guinca-fowl, which swarms in 
those districts ; and it was whilst watching in ambush for those birds, 
as they came to drink, that the traveller killed him with his musketoon. 
This lynx, when pressed by the hunter, turns on him without hesi- 
tation. At times he is descried peering from the tallest trees, at 
others lurking in the bushes. He hunts at evening, but only avoids 
the sunlight when the flies torment him. He then stays whole days 
in the caverns, or buries himself underground. 

Another, the marsh lynx, inhabiting Nubia, Egypt, the Caucasus, 
and above all, the borders of the Terek and the Kur, offers a 
peculiarity extremely rare amongst the animals of his kind, which 
is that of being an excellent swimmer, and of taking delight in the 
water. This gifted specimen exhibits all the prowess of his brother 
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lynxes, and at the same time dashes into the marshes after wild 
fowl and aquatic reptiles, chases the otter from his sporting territory, 
and dives successfully for fish. 

But the lynx of lynxes is the caraeal, or African lynx, inhabiting 
Afriea, Arabia, and Persia, and represented by ditterent varieties in India, 
Nubia, and Algeria. This is the lynx of the ancients, to which such 
virtues were attributed, and of which such marvels were recounted. 
He was supposed to forebode earthquakes, to cause abortions in the 
flocks and herds, and to have an immediate influenee on the lion. 
Pliny the elder, who was old enough to know better, asserted of hin 
gravely that his sight was vo piercing that he could see through x 
brick wall. But this is a trifle compared with the astonishingly cood 
qualities ascribed to him by the popular belief. He was able, when 
well disposed towards the proprictor, to restore fertility to an 
exhausted field by simply sitting in the middle of it. He could avert 
hail-storms from a vineyard, but by a process which appears to have 
been never quite understood; and he had the gift of producing et 
will, from the mere emanations of his body, the lapis lyncurius, a 
precious stone of a resplendent green hue, which, in addition; to its 
great intrinsie value, possessed the inestimable power of curing 
toothache, scurvy, and fever. 

The Greeks from a very early date had consecrated the lynx to 
Bacchus, and they most frequently represented him as yoked to the 
chariot of that god. He was, moreover, a generally privileged 
favourite at the Olympian Court. Pallas regarded him as a subtle 
quadruped, and accorded him such marked attention as to excite the 
displeasure of the owl, who, to spite the lynx, kept ever pecking and 
pulling at his cars, which accounts for their having run out into the 
peculiar tuft which has ever since distinguished them. Venus pre- 
ferred the leopard, on account of his rich and brilliant skin; but 
Cupid, who was blind, and wnable to make distinctions from sight, 
preferred the soft warm fur of the lynx, whom he loved to detain 
crouched at the hem of his mother’s mantle, in order, from her lap, 
to nestle his fect in the lynx’s back. Hermes owed him a grudge tor 
one day howling out suddenly, and waking up Amphion,—who was 
sound asleep in a grove,—just as Hermes was about to walk off with 
Amphion’s fiddle. Nothing was said on the subject by Hermes at 
the time, but that eeccntrie god is always supposed to have had 
something to do with the shortness of the lynx’s tail. 

But apart from these exalted connections, the lynx has his own 
particular claim to be considered a superior wild beast. It must not 
be forgotten that the lynx in the person of his ancestor, is nothing less 
than a metamorphosed king, and the circumstances of his transfor- 
mation, if not quite unapecryphal, are so peculiar as tobe indis- 
pensable to the completeness of his family history. Ceres, eompas- 
sionating the pitiful atiempts et agrieniture of the Northern barbarians, 
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despatched Triptolemus to the Scythian king, Lyncus, to give him 
a lesson or two in civilisation, and to teach his subjects to farm. As 
long as the novelty lasted, Lynceus was very civil, and bid Triptolemus 
to sup with him every night. But by degress his love for the chase 
prevailed over his taste for progress, and he found Triptolemus a 
constraint. He nevertheless still rece'ved him with apparent cordiality, 
from his desire to propitiate Ceres, from whose protection he hoped 
far mere than from his own exertions. What constantly irritated him 
was his guest’s disdain for hunting, and on one occasion, when 
Triptolemus had taken some of his best arrows to convert them into 
bean-sticks, Lynceus lost his temper, and hounded a ferocious dog on 
him. The dog bit him in the arms and knee, and Triptolemus com- 
plained to Ceres, who compelled Lynceus to destroy the dog, and 
to ask her envoyé’s pardon. Some time afterwards, Lyncus, return- 
ing from hunting, passed through a tract of marsh, where he expected 
as usual to find snipes. To his intense disgust, he found the mays! 
drained and cultivated, and all the snipes gone. On arriving home 
he reproached Triptolemus with effeminating his subjects, undcr 
pretence of civilisation. Triptolemus retorted, and a discussivi 
ensued, which ended by Lyncus turning Triptolemus out of his hall, 
and threatening to take his life. 

Triptolemus again complained to Ceres, who this time took the 
matter seriously to heart, and punished Lynceus by sending an 
epidemie on the animals of the forest, which deprived him of half 

is venison. 

Meanwhile the efforts of Triptolemus had produced a sensible 
change in the culture of the king's territory ; the rank herbage had, 
by degrees, disappeared ; the rye was of better quality, roots were 
transplanted and reclaimed, end even Lyneus himself became recon- 
ciled to the ravages of improvement on tasting 2 platter of kale, the 
first that had been grown in his dominions. 

Things might now have gone pleasantly, had not Triptolemus 
abused his advantage. After a series of innovations more or less 
palatable to his host, he proposed one morning to cut down the forest 
and replace the deer by a flock of domestic goats. Lynceus, on this, 
was no longer able to contain his pent-up wrath, and, seizing Trip- 
tolemus by the hair, cast him, without food or raiment, into a dismai 
dungeon, destroyed all trace of his vestments, and reported to Ceres 
that her favourite had left the territory, having first taken leave of 
him in affectionate and cordial terms. 

Ceres, however, discovered the fraud, and, in order to adapt her 
vengeance to the singularity of the ottenee, turned King Lynceus 
into the irritable animal which bears his name; and he and his 
descendants have ever since hunted the world with their ancient and 
exclusive passion, averse to civilisation, affecting solitude, and the 
implacable destructors of ell peaceful animals. 
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Persona memoirs, of the highest class, are very few in all literatures. 
Cellini and Chateaubriand, amongst the moderns, have written their 
own lives; but, however amusing, they are remarkable for nothing 
so much as for a ridiculous self-vanity. In ancient literature, Hellenic 
and Latin, we possess not a single complete specimen. David Hume 
has left a brief memoir of himself: and for elegant and perspicuous 
diction it is unsurpassed as a model of that kind of writing. It is too 
concise, however, to be regarded as more than a mere epitome of the 
principal incidents of his life. 

The most complete and characteristic autobiography ever written 
probably is Gibbon’s. After an attentive perusal of the ‘* Memoirs 
of My Life and Writings,” we scem to have formed an intimate 
xequaintanee at onee with the inner life and the cireumstances which 
gradually developed the bent of genius of the historian. He himself 
has laid down that the style of a writer should be the image of his 
mind; and no more conspicuous example can be found than his 
own. <A conciseness and completeness of expression unequalled since 
Tacitus wrote, without his oceasional obseurity ; a narrative in which 
every sentence has a real meaning, sustained with scarecly any fall, 
and without sacrificing substance to show; in fine, a style exhibiting 
ut ence profoundness of erudition with the utmost perspicuity,—such 
are the characteristics reflected, as it seems, from the mind of the 
writer. If we iiss the English simplicity of Addison or Hune, this 
defect is perhaps more than compensated by the philosophical 
accuracy of the French idiom, peculiarly suiizbie to the perspieuous- 
ness as well as to the dignity of history. 

Of the stvle of the author of “ The Decline and Fall,” the influence 
has been greater than seems to be generally allowed. Johnson is 
usually considered as having done more than any other writer of the 
day in forming the style of the succecding age. Without entering 
further into this question, we shall be context to observe that, how- 
ever it may be with respect to his contemporaries, or to the writers 
immediately following him, the example of Gibbon is much more 
apparent in the productions held in highest repute at the present 
time. Let the Edinburgh Essays of Macaulay, and the leaders of 
the ‘* Times,” be examined, and it will be found, we think, that they 
bear a greater gencral resemblance to the epigrammatic brilliancy of 
Gibbon than to the ponderous sentences of Johnson. 
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For forming an estimate of the,life and labours of Gibbon we 
possess three separate collections, published after his death by his 
friend Lord Sheffield,—the Memoirs, Journal, and Letters ;—the 
first composed from a diary begun at an early period, narrating the 
leading events of his career; the second containing a digest of his 
various reading ; while his correspon¢ence with many literary persons 
of European reputation, and with intimate friends, shows him in the 
fumiliar light of free social intercourse. He mixcd with the best 
society at home and abroad, in London, Paris, Switzerland, and 
Italy; and engaged the friendship and admiration of the most cele- 
brated of his political contemporaries. He sat in the House of 
Commons during one of the most interesting episodes in British his- 
tory, in which was achieved the independence of our American colonies. 
For some time he held an official post under Lord North,—a post that 
necessarily admitted him to the confidence of Government,—and he was 
employed to draw up a ministerial reply to an important manifesto of 
the French Court. Some of his letters written during the ministerial 
erisis, Which ended in what is known in English annals as the Coalition, 
amusingly reveal the conflicting interests, hopes, and fears of Whigs 
and Tories. 

Edward Gibbon, born April 27, 1737, at Putney, in Surrey, where 
his grandfather, a South Sea director, had bought a small estate, was 
the eldest and only survivor of seven children. Himself of a feeble 
constitution, he escaped the fate of the rest only by the greatest 
care. In his ninth year he was placed at a schoo! at Kingston-on- 
Thames. Here he remained about two years, painfully struggling 
against ill-health. After a short interval he was removed to West- 
minster, under the superintendence of his aunt, Mrs. Porten. 
Before leaving Kingston he had become ‘well acquainted with Pope's 
Homer, and the Arabian Nights Entertainment, two books which 
will always please by the moving picture of human manners and 
specious miracles.” Dryden's Virgil, and Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
besides many pages of English poetry and romance, history, and 
travel, had also been cagerly devoured. At Westminster he continued 
two years, without the power to derive much benefit from its instruc- 
tion. In the interval between leaving Westminster and entering at 
Oxford, while under various tutors, he contrived to indulge his love 
of multifarious reading, which “subsided by degrees in the historic 
linc.” 

The Universal History was then being published. The successive 
volumes were anxiously expected one after the other, and to this work 
he refers his first fixed preference for that kind of literature. This 
and the treatise of Hearne introduced him to the Greek and Roman 
historians,—at least to as many as were accessible to an English reader. 
A cheap acquisition of knowledge he perceived to be not without dis- 
advantage, though it undoubtedly gave a speedier and wider view of 
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general classical literature than can be obiained by the slow steps of 
the ordinary methods. Modern writers next engaged his attention ; 
specially the historical chroniclers,—Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, 
Speed, Rapin, and Paolo. Under the year 1751, he commemorates :: 
visit to Mr. Hoare’s, at Stourhead, in Wiltshire, as introducing him to 
2 good library, where he met with the continuation of Echard’s Roman 
History and Howell’s History of the World,—an accident whic’: 
had the effect of still further stimulating historical predilections. ‘As 
soon as I returned to Bath I procured the second and third volumes 
ef Howell's ‘ History of the World,’ which exhibit the Byzantine 
period on a larger scale. Mahomet and his successors soon fixed my 
attention, and some instinct of criticism directed me to the genuine 
sources. Simon Ockley, an original in every sense, first opened my 
eyes ; and I was led from one book to another till I had ranged round 
the circle of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen I had exhausted 
all that could be learned in English of the Arabs and Persians, the 
Tartars and Turks ; and the same ardour led me to guess at the French 
of D’Herbelot, and to construe the barbarous Latin of Pococke’s ‘ Abul- 
faragius.’ Such vague and multifarious reading could not teach me 
to think, to write, or to act; and the only principle that darted a ray 
of light into the undigested chaos was an early and rational application 
to the order of time and place. . . . But in the discussion of the first 
ages I overleaped the bounds of modesty end use. In my childish 
balance I presumed to weigh the systems of Sealiger and Petavius, of 
Mersham and Newton, which I could seldom study in the originals ; 
and my sleep has been disturbed by the difficulty of reconciling the 
Septuagint with the Hebrew computation.” 

Chronology was early appreciated by the critical faculty of young 
Gibbon. The idea and composition of several sheets of an essay on 
Egyptian chronology,—a good arithmetical exercise at the least,— 
when an undergraduate at Oxford, discovers the inclination of his 
genius in this direction. We have already remarked that his school 
experiences had been frequcnt!y and painfully interrupted. To his 
own meritorious efforts he justly owed, for the most part, whatever 
intellectual discipline he had so far acquired. Weighing the balance 
between the respective merits of public and private education, without 
going so far as Locke and Siincy Smith, who altogether prefer the 
latter, he seems to coincide with an essayist in the ‘* Spectator,” 
upon the merits and demerits of the pubiie school system. “I 
shall be always ready to join,” he says, ‘ in the common opinion 
that our public schools, which have produced so many eminent cha- 
racters, are the best adapted to the genius and constitution of the 
English people. A boy of spirit may acquire a previous practical 
experience of the world, and his pleyfellows may be the future friends 
of his heart or his interest. In a free intercourse with his equals the 
habits of truth, fortitude, and prudence will insensibly be matured. 
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Birth and riches are measured by the standard of personal merit, aud 
the mimic scene of a rebellion has displayed in their true colours the 
ministers and patriots of the rising generation. Our seminaries of 
learning do not exactly correspond with the precept of a Spartan 
king, that the child should be instructed in the arts which will be 
useful to the man, since a finished scholar may emerge from the head 
of Eton or Westminster in total ignorance of the business and con- 
yersation of English gentlemen in the latter end of the eightcenth 
century.” 

At the boyish, but then not unusual, age of fifteen Gibbon was 
cutered at Oxford, where he matriculated as fellow-commoner of 
Magdalen. We are presented with a lively sketch of University life 
in the middle of last century. Politics and port are the ordinary and 
legitimate subjects of discussion at a college symposium, and the 
fellows of Magdalen formed no exception. They passed their days in 
an uniform round of academical routine, not troubling themselves more 
than necessary with the duties of a position doubtless expected by the 
founder to be somewhat more productive. Long and deep potations 
usually followed upon the hall dinners, their toasts being expressive 
of not over-ardent loyalty to the reigning Hanoverian family. The 
boyish occupant of the status pupillaris might absent himself almost 
as often as he pleased from his college, or even from the University. 
Lectures were few, and those few not obligatory. Though a single 
hour was a sufficiently short time for conveying the tutorial or pro- 
{fessional instruction, even that hour was not constantly filled. Ex- 
enses of the most trivial sort were received with a smile. No plans 
of study were even thought of, no exercises superintended. On his 
return to College after the long interval of a summer vacation, 
urged by the blind activity of idleness, to use his own words, 
and perhaps by a laudable curiosity, Gibbon plunged into the mazes 
of religious controversy. Dr. Middleton, the author of the Free 
Inquiry, had recently sounded an alarm in the theological world. 
** Much ink and much gall had been spilled in defence of the primitive 
miracles ;"’ and the obnoxious writings of the Cambridge professor 
were vehemently proscribed at Oxford, —a proscription that induced, 
what usually happens in these cases, an eager perusal of the contro- 
versial positions of both parties. 

After much time and thought expended on this unsatisfactory sub- 
ject, the new theological student succumbed, as he tells us, to the 
authority of the Basils and Chrysostoms, the Austins and Jeromes, 
accepting with implicit belief the marvellous tales so boldly attested 
by the fathers of the Primitive Church. The skilful eloquence of the 
author of the ‘ Les Variations des Eglises Protestantes”’ completed his 
conversion ; and after little delay he resolved to embrace the dogmas 
of Bossuet and of the Catholic Church, into which he was privately 
received. The secret was divulged by the imprudent passion of his 
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father. At the age of sixteen or seventeen, after a residence of 
fourteen months, he was expelled from the University, the gates of 
Magdalen being for ever shut against his return. In after years, 
when the fame of the historian was firmly established, he could find 
consolation in the reflection that in being momentarily misled by an 
inexperienced enthusiasm he must share with such men as Chil- 
lingworth and Bayle the reproach of imprudence or inconstancy ; 
while he was able to support a present disgrace by the “ pride of 
conscience.” 

A very different scene from that of Oxford awaited the new con- 
vert. No sooner was all hope of an academic career destroyed than 
he was hastily transported to the remote retreat of the Swiss lakes, 
where, assisted by the arguments of a Protestant guardian, but 
chieily by his own good judgment, his reason gradually rejected 
the dogmas of Catholicism, and received again the freer faith of 
Protestantism, acquiescing in the common tenets of both churches. 
Lausanne, memorable in the annals of literature, was the place of 
exile chosen by his friends ; nor could they have fixed upon a more 
suitable one. The atmosphere itself of the land of Zuinglius breathed, 
us it were, the spirit of religious and civil freedom, and the spot, 
tranquil and secluded, was eminently favourable to calm reflection. 
His first experiences of Lausanne, however, were rather melancholy. 
He had been suddenly transported from the luxuries of an university 
town to gloomy apartments in an ill-furnished, ill-contrived house 
situated in the gloomiest street of a dull town. The language of the 
people with whom he was to reside was almost totally unknown ; 
an ignorance that excluded the foreigner not only from the pleasures 
of conversation, but even from the common intercourse of socicty. 
Not the least disagreeable experience was his having lost all con- 
nection with his Catholic friends. Such was the unpleasing prospect 
in an introduction to a place which afterwards became his voluntary 
exile. The scene gradually brightened. M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist 
minister, was a man of at once an amiable disposition and common 
sense. His family, simple und frugal in their habits, were hospitable 
and cheerful. By practice the difficulties of a foreign idiom were 
vanquished, and before returning home French, both spoken and 
written, was more familiar to the Englishman than his native tongue. 
A good library and the best society of the place were open to him. 
‘The first was an inexhaustible source of pleasure. As for the second 
resource, while avoiding the noise and dissipation of most of his 
countrymen, he could always enjoy the simple conversation of his 
Swiss friends. Amongst these was a M. Deyverdun, a young man 
of congenial temper, with whom he formed a lasting friendship. One 
of the most useful results of a banishment among forcigners was the 
forced acquisition of a means of self-amusement; and this was found 
in the revival of literary pursuits which had been in some danger of 
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being chilled. An exclusion at first from the pleasures of the society 
of the hospitable people to whom he was introduced was the necessary 
consequence of ignorance of their language, and in the first difficulties 
of acquiring a new language his original tastes insensibly returned. 
All the French books in his tutor’s library were more or less used. 
Le Seur’s “ Histoire de I’Kglise et de l’Empire” he places midway 
between his childish and his manly studies. 

During a residence of five years at Lausanne, interrapted by a 
month’s excursion only, in which M. Pavilliard and his charge made 
the tour of Switzerland, the happiness of young Gibbon seemed almost 
complete. In an ardent pursuit of knowledge he opened a corre- 
spondence in Latin with some of the most learned professors in Europe, 
to whom of course he was personally unknown, the common bond of 
science being the sole medium of introduction. Controversial skill is 
exercised by frequent practice. His successful correspondence with 
Professor Breitinger, of Zurich, and with Matthew Gesner, of Got- 
tingen, suggested a just confidence in his reasoning powers. They 
exchanged opinions on the various readings of the Latin authors, the 
interpretation of doubtful passages, and on other literary questions. 

His correspondence with M. Allemand, minister at Bex, his personal 
friend, was naturally more free, and probably more useful than 
his formal communications with the professors of Zurich, Paris, 
and Gottingen. M. Allemand “ was a master of language, of science, 
and above all of dispute; his acute and flexible logic could support 
with equal eddress, and perhaps with equal indifference, the adverse 
side of every possible question.” Their amicable arguments turned 
chiefly upon ‘‘ Locke’s Metaphysics, the origin of ideas, the principles 
of evidence, and the doctrine of liberty. By fencing with so skilful 
a master, I acquired some dexterity in the use of my philosophic 
weapons, but I was still the slave of education and prejudice. He 
had still some measures to keep, and I much suspect that he never 
showed me the true colours of his secret scepticism.” A profound 
intimacy with the spirit of the “Lettres Provinciales” deserves 
notice also, as contributing “the lord of irony,—that master-spell,” 
the most powerful of all his philosophic weapons ; and he confesses 
his obligations to the ironical genius of Pascal. 

About this time the society of Lausanne was entertained and 
enlivened by the wit of Voltaire. At Monrepas, near Lausanne, he 
had formed a select theatrical company, by whom some of his best 
tragedies were acted under his personal superintendence, in a tempo- 
rary theatre fitted up for the purpose ; and the author of ‘‘ Merope ” 
often gratified his audience and himself by appearing and declaiming 
in the characters of his favourite tragic heroes. The grave English- 
man was a delighted frequenter of this singular but attractive 
institution, the more appreciated as his tastes or educational habits 
made him always prefer the French to the English theatre. 
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Gibbon’s temper inclined rather to the intimacy of personal friend- 
ships than to the dissipated pursuits of general society. He found 
greater congeniality in the refined tastes and amiable manners of his 
friend Deyverdun than in the usually boisterous society of his 
countrymen abroad. But a yet more interesting attachment was 
that for Mademoiselle Curchod, the daughter of a Swiss clergyman 
in the Pays de Vaud, an eminently accomplished young lady, whose 
beauty, wit, and learning were the theme of general applause. She 
received his attentions with favour, but on his return to England 
he soon discovered that his father’s determined opposition ren- 
dered an union impossible. This was his first and last experience 
of the tender passion. It is hardly necessary to add that Made- 
moiselle Curchod became the wife of Necker, the ingenious but 
unfortunate financial minister of Louis XVI., and the mother of 
Madame de Statl. Soon after this love-passage Edward Gibbon 
was summoned home by his father, whose resentment and reli- 
gious fears might be now at rest. Eighteen months after his first 
arrival at Lausanne, when receiving the Sacrament according to the 
Protestant forms on Christmas Day, 1754, he had suspended his 
religious inquiries, ‘‘ acquiescing in the tenets and mysteries which 
are adopted by the general consent of Catholics and Protestants.” 

The journey homewards was not without some inconvenience; nor 
was it unattended by danger. The Seven Years’ War had lately 
begun: the hostility of the French Government was exasperated by 
the seizure by our cruisers of their merchant ships before a formal 
declaration of war. English travellers were refused passports. The 
transit through the enemy's territory was effected in a hazardous 
disguise with two Swiss officers. At Maestricht, where the travellers 
remained a few days, Gibbon had an interview with M. de Beaufort, 
who has the merit of initiating those critical inquiries into the credi- 
bility of early Roman history, since so successfully prosecuted by 
Niebuhr and his followers, Sir G. C. Lewis, Grote, and others, in 
that and other early histories. The journey, at that time tedious at 
all events, was at length safely accomplished in three weeks ; and the 
exile was received to the paternal mansion with polite cordiality, if 
not with an extravagant display of affection. Young Gibbon was 
as yet unknown to fame. His father’s fortune, reduced by extra- 
vagance or speculation, could no longer command the accustomed 
attentions of the highest circle of fashion or wealth; but at the 
house of Lady Hervey, to which the good offices of Mr. Mallet, 
the poet, introduced him, he occasionally met the best society, 
English and foreign. A special recommendation for her guest was 
Lady Hervey’s partiality for the French language and literature. 
‘But my progress in the English world was in general left to my 
own efforts, and those efforts were languid and slow. I had not 
been endowed by nature or art with those happy gifts of confidence 
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and address which unlock every door and every bosom; nor would it 
be reasonable to complain of the just consequences of my sickly 
childhood, foreign education, and reserved temper. While coaches 
were rattling through Bond Street, I have passed many a — 
evening in my lodging with my books.” 

Reviewing the period of his first residence in Switzerland with its 
jnfluence on his future life, he is induced with much reason to reflect, 
—‘If my childish revolt against the religion of my country had not 
stripped me in time of my academic gown, the five important years so 
liberally improved in the studies and conversation of Lausanne would 
have been steeped in port and prejudice among the monks of Oxford. 
Had the fatigue of idleness compelled me to read, the path of 
learning would not have been enlightened by a ray of philosophic 
freedom. I should have grown to manhood ignorant of the life and 
language of Europe; and my knowledge of the world would have 
been confined to an English cloister. But my religious error fixed 
me at Lausanne in a state of banishment and disgrace. The rigid 
course of discipline and abstinence to which I was condemned 
invigorated the constitution of my mind and body. Poverty and 
pride estranged me from my countrymen. One mischief, however,— 
and in their eyes a serious and irreparable one,—was derived from 
my Swiss education. I had ceased to be an Englishman. At the 
flexible period of youth,—from the age of sixteen to twenty-one,—my 
opinions, habits, and sentiments were cast in a foreign mould.” 

Mathematics he had studicd with success, attending during two 
winters the lectures of M. de Traytorrens, but he soon relinquished 
the pursuit of mathematical for more congenial philosophical studies. 
International law, as taught by Grotius and Puffendorf, and logic, 
under the guidance of Locke and De Crousaz, formed part of his plan 
of reading. ‘‘ Locke’s Treatise of Government instructed me in the 
knowledge of whig principles, which are rather founded on reason 
than experience; but my delight was in the frequent perusal of 
Montesquieu, whose energy of style and boldness of hypothesis were 
powerful to awaken and stimulate the genius of the age.” 

Bayle, the acutest philosopher and critic until Voltaire appeared, 
was also a favourite author to whom he was much indebted. But 
three books are specially mentioned as having remotely contributed 
to form the historian of the Roman empire. These are the Pro- 
vineial Letters, the Abbé de la Blcterie’s Life of Julian, and Gian- 
noni’s Civil History of Naples. Greek literature, as far as the originals 
were concerned, was at this time almost wholly closed to him, 
and he bitterly condemns ‘the perverse method of our schoolmasters, 
who, by first teaching the mother language, might descend with so 
. much ease and perspicuity to the origin and etymology of a derivative 
idiom.” A considerable part of the Iliad, Xenophon’s voluminous 
works, and Herodotus were, however, laboriously worked through ; but 
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his greater familiarity with Latin made him confine himself chiefly to 
the writers in that language. A rule he rigidly adhered to,—we shal] 
all admire, if we cannot always follow it,—was never to purchase a 
book from the motive of ostentation; while every book, before it was 
deposited on the shelf, was either thoroughly digested, or at least 
properly examined.* Another practice, more easy to prescribe than 
pursue, was to suspend the perusal of a new book until he had 
thoroughly satisfied himself of the amount of knowledge or ignorance 
he possessed on the particular subject. ‘‘I was thus qualified to 
observe how much the author added to my original stock; and I was 
sometimes satisfied by the agreement,—I was sometimes armed by 
the opposition of our ideas. The favourite companions of my 
leisure,’ he continues, ‘‘ were our English writers since the Revolu- 
tion. They breathe the spirit of reason and liberty ; and they most 
seasonably contributed to restore the purity of my own language, 
which had been corrupted by the long use of a foreign idiom. By 
the judicious advice of Mr. Mallet, I was directed to the writings of 
Swift and Addison. Wit and simplicity are their common attributes; 
but the style of Swift is supported by manly original vigour; that of 
Addison is adorned by the female graces of elegance and mildness.” 
The two years after his reconciliation and return to his family were 
passed alternately in town and at Beriton, in Hampshire. The 
paternal library, though stuffed with much trash, with much High 
Church divinity and politics, included some valuable works and some 
good editions,—the foundation of the historian’s library of 6,000 or 
7,000 volumes. He records the pleasure with which a bank-note of 
£20 was exchanged for the twenty volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. The year 1761 is memorable in Gibbon’s 
life as that in which appeared his first publication. ‘ L’Essai sur 
1 Etude de la Littérature,” published with some reluctance at the urgent 
request of his friends, was, as might have been expected, better 
received on the continent than at home. Several chapters had been 
written in Switzerland. The motive to this essay was, as we are 
told, the ambition of a new and singular fame,—that of an Englishman 
claiming a place among the writers of France. It was also suggested 
by the desire of vindicating the productions of antiquity from the 
depreciation which was gaining ground in France, sanctioned by the 
high authority of D’Alembert and the encyclopédistes, and which 
alleged that their chief merit, the exercise of memory, had been 
superseded by the nobler faculties of the imagination and judgment. 
But the language was a formidable and almost insuperable bar to a 
favourable reception by an English public. While the book experi- 
enced an indifferent reception in England, the journals of France and 


* See preface to “ Abstract of my Readings” for some admirable hints on the 
method of reading, which explain the advice of the younger Pliny—‘“ Multum 
potius quam multa legere.” 
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Holland were lavish in their praises and flattering predictions. 
Though it could not elate, it might gratify the pride of the historian 
to find many years afterwards, when his first productions were 
eagerly sought after, that a copy of the original edition of the Essai 
had risen from the modest price of half-a-crown to thirty shillings. 

The militia,—since the Revolution a favourite idea of Toryism, 
which, in the language of Burke, had changed the idol but preserved 
the idolatry,—had been recently embodied. A general European war 
was a convenient pretext to the ministry of Lord Bute and Mr. Pitt 
to prolong ihe legal term of service, and the elder Gibbon and his son 
accepted commissions as major and captain in the South Hampshire 
corps. These two and a half years, during which the latter was con- 
stantly engaged in military duties, form a somewhat strange episode 
in his life. We are amused by the expression of frequent regrets for 
his old liberty, moderated, however, by the reflection that the activity 
of the camp was useful or even necessary to him. The uncongenial 
companionship of officers whose boisterous manners were equally 
upleasing and unprofitable ; the frequent change of quarters; the 
bustle of the review; the dull and uniform routine of the barracks,— 
were certainly not suitable to the regular habits of a sedentary life. 

In the intervals of quict Gibbon found time for an extensive course 
of reading, and many hours must have been stolen from the prolonged 
earousals of his brother officers. A glance at the Journal during 
these years is sufficient proof of his temperance and his diligence. 
He now first began in earnest an arduous study of the Greek language; 
and without assistance, except such as the best commentators might 
afford, mastered the formidable initiatory difficulties, acquiring in the 
end “2 just and indelible knowledge of the first of languages.” The 
Homeric epics, illustrated by the geography of Strabo and the cri- 
ticism of the sublime Longinus, were his first choice. The Iliad, 
read and re-read, with the zeal of an enthusiast, but with the eye of 
a critic, induced a variety of miscellaneous research on the innumerable 
subjects treated of in that epic. Bayle’s Dictionnaire Philosophique, 
Le Clere’s Bibliothéque Universelle, Les Mémoires de l’Acadéemie, 
Dodwell’s Annals, Quintilian, Longinus, were some of the ministers 
pressed into his service in the course of the Homeric feast. Nor was 
this all. Besides consulting every first-rate authority on the author in 
hand, we find him engaged in an immense range of intellectual amuse- 
ments, the reercation of less laborious hours, which often resulted in 
projections of several essays and dissertations, which at least prove 
the activity of mind of the aspirant to the historic Muse. 

These floating ideas were finally dissipated by his second visit to 
the Continent. Gibbon had long impatiently expected a more extended 

plan of foreign travel; and no sooner did his connection with the 
" militia come to an end than he found himself in Paris on a tour which 
was to embrace France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
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This was his first acquaintance with the French capital. Hg 
was well provided with introductions to both the literary and 
fashionable circles, where he experienced a most flattering recep. 
tion. The moment of his arrival was happily chosen. The protracted 
struggle for empire so favourable to Great Britain, which finally 
brought to her an undisputed sovereignty in North America in the West 
and in India in the East, had been lately concluded by the Peace of 
Paris. The British name was respected on the Continent, and the tide 
of popular feeling turne! strongly in favour of English opinions and 
habits. For the time Paris yielded the dictatorship of fashion to 
London. But Gibbon had a stronger claim than nationality,—a per. 
sonal recommendation as the Englishman who had dared to prefer 
the language of France to his own. Voltaire and Rousseau, the two 
most popular and at the same time most antagonistic men of letters 
at this period, were absent from Paris. The historiographer of France 
was living retired at Ferney, near Geneva,—an exile indeed for the 
greater part of his life ;.the author of “‘ Emile” had been denounced 
by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities both in his own and his 
adopted country, and had found refuge in Neufchatel. Nevertheless, 
there was no want of genius in the capital. D’Alembert and Diderot, 
the most famous of the encyclopédistes; Buffon, the Abbé de la Bléterie, 
Barthélemy Raynal, De Guignes, Helvetius, the Comte de Caylus,— 
names well known in the Academy of Inscriptions and of Science,— 
were all the objects of his admifation. The evenings were agrecably 
passed in the midst of these wits and savans. The days were chiefly 
devoted to the various monuments of art and science. 

After a stay of fourteen weeks, Gibbon pursued the road towards 
Italy ; but it was impossible for him to pass by the spot of his plea- 
santest recollections. Lausanne, in an interval of five years, had 
undergone little change; the old faces and friends revived his ready 
sympathies, and the ‘“‘ good Pavilliard”’ in particular will be easily 
imagined greeting his old and now distinguished pupil with all the 
demonstrations of pleasure. Amongst the new residents was Prince 
Louis of Wirtemburg, brother of the reigning duke. His eloquence 
and anecdotes amused his English guest, who was a frequent visitor 
at the prince’s country house near the town. Voltaire was residing 
at the castle of Ferney, from which from time to time flashed forth 
those unrivalled productions which astonished all Europe. Gibbon 
could not leave Switzerland without paying his respects to his uni- 
versal genius; but he did so without seeking his more intimate 
acquaintance, to which, as he says, he might now have pleaded a 
better title. Nor must we omit to commemorate his first meeting 
with Mr. Holroyd,—Lord Sheffield,—with whom he formed a friend- 
ship of the most intimate kind, and which was strengthened during 


the tour of Italy. 
Before entering upon this part of the journey all his leisure was 
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‘ven to 2 minute investigation of the science of medals, the geography 
of ancient Italy, and the topography of Rome. Turin, Milan, Parma, 
Modena, Florence, Rome, Naples, Venice, were successively explored. 
At the courts of Turin and Naples he was introduced by the well- 
known English ministers, Sir Horace Mann and Sir W. Hamilton, 
whose communications to the Rcyal Society and British Museum 
yemain a more solid memento than the ordinary commonplace of diplo- 
matic routine. In a letter to Mr. Holroyd, Gibbon mentions a cha- 
racteristic habit which came out during an interview with the royal 
family at Turin. “The most sociable women I ever met with,” he 
writes, “are the king’s daughters. I chatted for about a quarter of 
an hour with them, talked about Lausanne, and grew so very free and 
easy that I drew my snuff-box, rapped it, took snuff twice,—a crime 
never known before in the presence chamber,—and continued my 
discourse in my usual attitude of my body bent forwards and my fore- 
finger stretched out.” 

Rome was the supreme object of his transalpine tour. The first 
prospect of the “eternal city,” and the first idea of the ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall,” so eloquently described, are too well known to need repetition. 
Between, however, the contemplation of the ruins of the Capitol, and 
the publication of the first volume in 1776, a long interval of twelve 
years was to elapse. Having now satisfied his ambition and curiosity 
by an examination of all the most famed monuments of ancicnt or 
modern genius, and renouncing a previous plan of visiting southern 
France, he returned home by way of Paris, after an absence of two 
years and a half. 

The following five ycars are characterised as the least satisfactory 
portion of his life. We find him still connected with the militia, in 
which, by his father’s resignation, and the death of Sir T. Worsley, 
he succeeded to the rank of major and lieutenant-coloncl. His time 
was now divided between Beriton and the metropolis, the solitude 
of the former being often enlivened by the companionship of his old 
friend Deyverdun ; and in town the circle of his literary acquaintance 
had been greatly extended. In 1767 Gibbon joined M. Deyverdun 
in a literary undertaking,—the Mémoires Littéraires de la Grande 
Bretagne. It was instrumental, if of little other result, in making him 
known to David Hume. Two volumes only appeared. Hume, however, 
gave a public proof of his appreciation of the work by inserting a reply 
to Horace Walpole’s Historical Doubts. His next publication was “ an 
accidental sally of love and rescntment, of my reverence for modest 
genius, and my aversion for insolent pedantry,” against the theory 
of the author of the Divine Legation, which interpreted the descent 
of Zncas to hell as a mimic scene representing the initiation of the 

‘lawgiver into the Eleusinian mysteries. ‘ As the Bishop of Gloucester 
and his party maintained a discrect silence, my critical disquisition 
was soon lost amongst the pamphlets of the day; but the public 
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coldness was over-balanced to my feelings by the weighty approba. 
tion of the last and best editor of Virgil,—Professor Heyne, of 
Gottingen. But I cannot forgive myself the contemptuous treat. 
ment of a man, who, with all his faults, was entitled to my esteem; 
and I can less forgive, in a personal attack, the cowardly concealment 
of my name and character.” To the approbation of Heyne may be 
added the testimony of the editor of the Warburtonian Tracts. Dr, 
Parr considers the allegorical interpretation ‘“‘as completely confuted 
in a most clear, elegant, and decisive work of criticism, which could 
not, indeed, derive authority from the greatest name, but to which 
the greatest name might with propriety have been affixed.” 

The year 1768 is noted as that in which the plan of his great work 
was first seriously adopted. By the death of his father he succeeded 
to a modcrate fortune, which secured an independent leisure, though 
his public duties still delayed the appearance of the first volume. By 
the interest of Lord Eliot he had been returned at the general election 
for the borough of Liskeard. The eight sessions that he sat in 
Parliament were ‘‘a school of civil prudence, the first and most 
essential virtue of an historian ;” and he was a constant, though silent 
auditor of those memorable debates on the American war. At length 
the first volume appeared. The first edition was modestly intended 
to be limited to 500 copies; but Mr. Strahan, the publisher, pro- 
videntially doubled the number. Such was the demand that “the 
first impression was exhausted in a few days; a second and third 
edition were scarcely adequate to the demand; and the bookseller’s 
property was twice invaded by the pirates of Dublin. My book was 
on every table, and almost on every toilette. The historian was 
crowned by the taste or fashion of the day.” The high eulogy of 
Hume, however, was the most satisfactory tribute that could be 
received. ‘A letter from Mr. Hume overpaid the labour of ten years.” 
He lived only long enough to witness the first triumph of his rival, 
dying in August of the same year. At Edinburgh, especially, which 
by its learning and philosophy at that period has gained the proud 
title of the Modern Athens, applause was enthusiastic. By the 
unanimous testimony of his most eminent literary contemporaries, 
Gibbon was at once placed at the ‘very head of the whole literary 
tribe at present existing in Europe.” 

Of the injudicious critiques called into an ephemeral existence 
by the celebrated two chapters, (xv. and xvi.), which narrate the 
human causes of the rapid progress of early Christianity, that of 
Archdeacon Travis deserved the greatest notoriety, as well for its 
unfortunate feebleness, as for the answer of the future professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge, which at once demolished the 
critic and added to the stores of classical learning. Porson’s ‘ Letters 
to Travis” has been pronounced to be the most. able and acute piece 
of eriticism since the days of Bentley. Dr. Watson,—afterwards 
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Bishop of Llandaff,—who, in a letter to Gibbon solicits the honour 
of his friendship, proved indeed to be a more candid antagonist than 
the herd; and in a sermon preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, the select preacher, while complimenting a work which can 
only perish with the language itself, laments that “the force of 
truth obliges us to confess that in the attacks which have been 
levelled against our sceptical historian, we can discover but slender 
traces of profound and exquisite erudition, of solid criticism, and 
accurate investigation ; but we are too frequently disgusted by vague 
and inconclusive reasoning,—by unseasonable banter and senseless 
witticisms,—by embittered bigotry and enthusiastic jargon,—by futile 
cavils, and illiberal invectives. Proud and elated by the weakness 
of his antagonists, he condescends not to handle the sword of con- 
troversy.”” The only exception to this silence was a reply to a Mr. 
Davis, of Christ Church, who had rashly accused the fidelity of the 
historian,—a vindication which is a model of calm controversial 
writing. 

We must hastily pass over the intervening incidents in Gibbon’s 
career. In the interval of the publieation of the first and the second 
and third volumes of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
he revisited Paris as the guest of M. and Madame Necker. The 
financier had not yet reached his highest fame; but he was even 
now looked to as one of the leading statesmen of France In 
the society of men of letters, which the stoical Englishman neither 
courted nor declined, he formed on this occasion the acquaint- 
ance of M. de Buffon, ‘‘ who united with a sublime genius the most 
amiable simplicity of mind and manner.” On his return to England, 
by the influence of Lord Wedderburne, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, the member for Liskeard was appointed one of the Lords 
Commissioners of Trades and Plantations. This acceptance of a 
place ‘* provoked some of the leaders of Opposition with whom I 
had lived in habits of intimacy, and I was most unjustly accused of 
deserting a party in which I had never enlisted.” The even course 
of the history was further interrupted by an engagement, at the Lord 
Chancellor’s request, to vindicate the conduct of the Government 
against the charges of a manifesto put forth by the Court of 
Louis XVI. In conformity with this official trust, he drew up 
from the State papers a ‘Mémoire Justificatif,” which, having 
been approved by the Cabinet, was delivered as a State paper to 
the European Courts. The second and third volumes soon after 
appeared. ‘ My ecclesiastical history still breathed the same spirit 
of freedom, but Protestant zeal is more indifferent to the characters 
and controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries.” 

The progress of his history was facilitated by the fall of Lord North's 
ministry, by which Gibbon lost at once his place in Parliament and his 
post of Lord Commissioner. Once more we find him settling at the foot 
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of the Alps and on the borders of the lake of Geneva, as he intended, 
for the rest of his life, in the comfortable mansion and extensive 
grounds,—afterwards bought by him,—of his Swiss friend, Deyverdun, 
where he could enjoy the full leisure at last within his grasp. In this 
charming exile the latter part of the fourth, the fifth, sixth, and con- 
cluding volume, terminating in the fall of Constantinople, and the last 
relic of the Eastern Roman Empire, were composed. He mentions two 
facts ‘‘ which have seldom occurred in the composition of six, or even 
of five quartos. 1. My first rough MS., without any intermediate 
copy, has been sent to the press. 2. Not a sheet has been scen by 
any eyes, excepting those of the author and the printer. The faults 
and the merits are exclusively my own.” 

The reception of the first portions of the history has been attempted 
to be described above ; the successive portions were received with 
equal applause. The ‘Decline and Fall” was in the course of a 
few months translated into all the polite languages of Europe ; and 
the judgment of foreign critics was as flattering as that of his 
countrymen. Posterity has re-echoed or acquiesced in the verdict 
of Niebuhr, that all that can be done has been done by Gibbon, 
whose work will never be surpassed. It stands at the head of all 
historical literature. In extensiveness and profoundness of erudition, 
in sagacity and penetration, in clearness and force of expression, as 
well as in variety and importance of the subjects treated, it is equally 
deserving of the praise which has been given it. Whatever unim- 
portant inaccuracies,—extraordinarily few, considering the extent and 
variety of his matter,—may have been laboriously searched out by 
different critics, on all the subjects of which the historian has treated, 
—the political, social, and military condition of the Roman Empire, 
from Augustus to the last of those emperors who maintained the 
faint image of the splendour of the Cwsars; early ecclesiastical 
history; the civil jurisprudence; the rise and spread of the Arab 
power and Islamism; the Crusades and the Latin domination in the 
East,—upon all these subjects Gibbon is always quoted as an authority 
with the highest deference by all who have had occasion since his 
time to examine them. In reviewing the rise and progress of the 
new religion it is perhaps to be regretted that the impartial historian 
allowed himself to be led by his detestation of superstition, hypocrisy, 
and folly to view with too much insensibility the brighter side of 
Christianity. 

The last days at Lausanne were disturbed by the rapid influx of 
immigrants from the catastrophe of the French Revolution, the 
changing scenes of which are often alluded to in his letters to his friends. 
He writes in August, 1792,—after explaining the cause of his pro- 
longed absence ; ‘‘ The society of Lausanne is adapted to my taste ; 
my house is open to many agreeable acquaintances, and some real 
friends. The uniformity of the natives is enlivened by travellers of all 
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nations ; and this summer I am happy in a familiar intercourse with 
Lady Spencer, the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
and Lady Duncannon,” &c. Amongst his visitors was Charles James 
Fox; and a few years previously he had entertained Prince Herry of 
Prussia. 

When in England,—whither he had gone to superintend the publi- 
eation of the last chapters of the history,—the house of his friend, 
Lord Sheffield, was his head-quarters. The whole,, however, of the 
rank and fashion of the metropolis was not backward in affording its 
tribute of esteem by cvery attention; and the house of the ex- 
Minister, Lord North, was the most frequented of all the London 
coteries. It was during this sojourn in England that he witnessed 
the celebrated trial of Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall, when 
Sheridan’s eloquence ‘blazed three successive days ;’—when he 
heard, not without emotion, the personal compliment which the orator 
paid him in the presence of the British nation. 

Gibbon had left Lausanne, for the last time, in the early part of 
1798, at the urgent invitation of his English friends, intending to 
return shortly ; but an incurable malady had been for several years 
insensibly increasing in gravity, for which he had imprudently refused 
to take medical advice, or even proper precautions. The disease had 
now reached such a stage that no skill or care could be of use. He 
gradually sank under its attacks, and breathed his last tranquilly, as 
he had lived, on January 16,1794. His most intimate friend was 
not present at the last moment; but Lord Sheffield had the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that for some weeks previous to the final scene he 
had attended the sufferer ‘‘ with that assiduity which his genius, 
virtues, and, above all, our long uninterrupted and happy friendship 
demanded.” 

Besides the writings already enumerated, contained in his miscel- 
laneous works, are an historical general sketch, entitled Outlines of 
the History of the World; a disquisition on that biographical riddle, 
the Man in the Iron Mask; and the Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick, which was left unfinished by the death of the author. 











LIFE STUDIES. 
No. IV._STRANGE SYMPATHIES, 


—_—_—o—— 


I nave more than once asked myself, Are we quite fair in our dealing 
with those people we call hypochondriacs ? Have we a right to pro- 
nounce as disordered imagination, what may be all the while an 
excessive and heightened sensibility ? It is not only that there is so 
much in life “ not dreamed of in our philosophy,” but there are in 
every age and in every nation organizations capable of exciting the 
senses to a degree perfectly abnormal, and by the same gift of preter- 
natural acuteness, exposing their possessors to influences which to 
ordinary mortals had been innocuous. We accept the increased sen- 
sibility to light and sound in fever as common phenomena, and do 
not hesitate to regard them as the ordinary accompaniments of disease. 
While if we were told of a case where the odour of a particular flower 
at a distance of a mile produced fainting, or the touch of a certain 
wood caused violent hysteria, we would either set the cases down to 
some misrepresentation, or pronounce the victims of them rank hypo- 
chondriacs. 

That there are conditions in our health in which inanimate objects 
exert a powerful and especial influence on our material state, is un- 
questionable ; and equally true is it that certain individuals exhibit 
a preternatural—or what we call a preternatural,—tendency to 
these impressions, till at last their organizations becoming stimulated 
to excessive sensibility, they acquire relations with the outer world 
of which ordinary healthy people have no conception. 

Prochaska, the eminent physiologist, used to mention in one of his 
lectures how, travelling in Bavaria, he put up at a small inn at Tets- 
chen Brod, where, being weather-bound, he passed his days in 
writing. Not liking the meagre accommodation of a little village inn, 
he begged that at least they would provide him with a comfortable arm- 
chair. After some delay a large, high-backed, old leathern throne 
was placed in his room, with many injunctions to treat it carefully. 
He welcomed the annexation with delight, and at once proceeded to 
avail himself of its comfort. Scarcely, however, had he been seated 
in it half an hour, when he was seized with a violent pain in the back 
of the neck, which extended gradually down the spine. These pains 
left him after he went to bed, and returned when he resumed his 
place in the chair the next morning. Sometimes they came spasmodi- 
eally, and forced him to ery out; sometimes they began slightly, and 
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inereased in severity, gradually engaging one nervous centre after 
another, and causing intense suffering. But all the symptoms would 
slowly subside on removal from the chair, instantaneously returning 
when he went back to it. There was scarcely a form of neuralgia 
he did not experience. The facial nerves were constantly the seat of 
suffering, and his sciatic agonies were terrible. 

He examined the chair carefully and thoroughly. He ripped open 
the leather covering, and he investigated the hair stuffing beneath. 
He tested the varnish on the wood, and, in fact, left nothing undone 
that might throw light on the curious influence of evil this antique 
piece of furniture possessed, but to no purpose. Nothing came of all 
his perquisition, and he was driven to seek if the history of the chair 
could afford any explanation of these phenomena. To his amaze- 
ment he learned that his landlady had borrowed the chair from a 
doctor in the village. He had used it for years in his study, and in 
it some hundreds of patients had undergone the various operations of 
surgery. The well-worn arms, showing where agonized hands had 
grasped convulsively the patched leather, attested the violence which 
had attended these struggles. ‘‘I bought the vicious old seat, and 
had it hacked up before my eyes, and the fragments thrown into the 
Elbe,” said the Professor ; ‘‘ but the lesson it taught me I have never 
forgotten.” 

I mentioned this anecdote once to a friend, when discussing the 
subject of contagion. ‘Shall I tell you an experience of my own,” 
said he,  or,—for I don’t much care to talk of it,—shall I send you 
the little memorandum I made of the occurrence when it happened ?” 
I willingly accepted the latter offer, and I give it now in his own words. 

* ok ™ % * * * 

I had overworked myself greatly. A letter I had written home on 
a political question of some moment had been shown to Lord Y——, 
the Foreign Secretary ; he was struck with some of the views I had 
taken, and gratified, I believe, that I had arrived at conclusions like 
his own; at all events, he sent for me on my return to England, and 
after a long and interesting conversation, dismissed me with the 
instruction to draw up a report on the subject of my letter, supporting 
the opinions I professed by whatever I could adduce as evidence. 

If I was much elated by the mark of a great man’s confidence, I 
was fully as anxious to acquit myself creditably and well. The matter 
on which I had written was one with which I was well acquainted. I 
had lived some time in the country it concerned, and knew the people, 
their language, their habits, and their prejudices, thoroughly. I felt 
that I was on ground that none could dispute with me; but I also felt 
that being an unknown and a humble man, my statement would receive 
no weight from those accidents of name and station, which largely 
pertained to those who professed opinions opposite to my own. His 
lordship, it is true, was disposed to take the same view that I did, but 
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he needed documentary proofs to satisfy himself that these notions 
were sound, as well as to enable him to lead his colleagues to the 
same conclusion. The question was with me one of more than amour 
propre. It was, whether I could in developing my opinions impress 
the minister with a sense of my capacity, and induce him to select me 
for further employment. I had had a collegiate education, but no 
profession, and after a few years of vagrancy and idleness, discovered 
that my small patrimony was considerably diminished without my 
being able to say through what channel I could manage to replenish 
it. Beyond having enjoyed myself a good deal, made a number o: 
pleasant acquaintances, and two or three real friendships, I had as 
yet done nothing in life. 

‘* Let me have your report by an early day of next month,” said 
the minister as he dismissed me. “There will be « debate on a ques- 
tion which will touch this matter soon after Easter, so bestir yourself 
to place before me all the information you can at once, and take care, 
—take care that your facts are facts.” 

‘Now then, to profit by my first chance in life,” said I to myself, 
as I sat down at my desk and began my work. I will not dwell on 
those five weeks of labour. I will only say that limiting myself to 
the most simple dict and two short periods of sleep per day, I worked 
with an assiduity and determination of which I could not have 
belicved myself capable. At first my whole thought was the personal 
benefit I should derive from suecess,—what impression I might produce | 
on my patron as to my fitness for other employment; but as I went 
on the theme itself gained on me, and I strained every nerve to support 
the opinions I had put forward, and to show that I was drawing 
accurate and just conclusions from premisses, of which I myself had 
heen the first discoverer. I was well aware of all that might be 
opposed to my ideas, and I laboured intensely to provide myself with 
whatever might strengthen and support them. Had it been a question 
of life or death to me I do not belicve I could have worked herder. 
If, on reading over my day’s toil at night, I found an expression that 
seemed overcharged, or a word exaggerated, I cancelled the whole 
page, and started afresh the next morning to re-write it. 

As my work drew nigh to its conclusion, I could scarcely tear 
myself from it, even for my meals or for repose. The theme had so 
thoroughly absorbed me that I had no thought for anything else, and 
my solitary visitor,—a medical friend who had known me long,— 
said, ‘‘ Thank God, you must finish this task by Tuesday ; for another 
week of such concentration would have finished you.” 

But I was not of his mind. I had, it is true, many of those 
troublesome symptoms which an overworked brain impresses on a 
neglected stomach,—constant nausea, depression, and sudden faint- 
ness. The paper before me would appear covered with flitting insects 
or flies,—Musce Volantes, I believe they call them,—and at times 
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the letters would seem to come inverted as I wrote them, and the 
paper itself blood-red. More distressing than all these was now my 
sleeplessness. It was to no purpose that I lay down to take some 
rest. The whole room became at once peopled by images of 
those I had been writing about, imploring, besceching, menacing, 
or defying me, as it might be; but all so vivid and life-like, that 
this period of my day was by far the most exciting and wearing. 
So thoroughly worn out was I at the last, that it was my friend the 
doctor who took charge of my report, and enclosed it himself to Lord 
Y-—, with a few lines to say how unable I was, from illness and 
exhaustion, to wait on his Lordship personally. This done, he haé 
me conveyed to the railroad, and, by easy stages, got me down te 
North Wales, where, in the neighbourhood of Penmenmawr, he 
installed me in a small cottage, trusting to time, and quietness, and 
rest, to restore me. 

For four days I did little but sleep. From one slumber I would 
pass into another, waking only to take some food, and not caring to 
speak; or be spoken to. The doctor, having enjoined the people 
about me that they were not to excite nor rouse me in any way, 
but simply leave to time and my constitution the work of repair,—- 
returned to town, promising to be back with me within a fortnight. 
Gradually, — very slowly at first,—my strength began to come 
round. I grew less drowsy, and felt more refreshed after sleep ; but 
a strange depression had settled on me, and, as men who have taken an 
overdose of some strong narcotic feel the effect for years long after in 
indistinctness of comprehension and blunted acuteness, so did I, from 
this overdone effort, feel myself dazed and confused, and, above all, 
with a shrinking aversion to meeting people, or being obliged to speak 
with them. I wandered about the hills, or down to the sea-shore,— 
wherever I found it most solitary,—all day long. Whether I thought 
at all, or of what, I cannot say. I suspect it was all dreamland to 
me; but there was no fatigue in it, and I certainly was clearly a 
gainer in strengthand vigour. The cottage was but poorly furnished, 
and the sorry substitute of three chairs for a sofa but little served te 
rest mo when I came in wearied from my walk. The people of the 
house suggested that there was a sale of household furniture in the 
neighbourhood, and that possibly something more comfortable might 
be found there. I assented, and they brought me that same day a 
strange, old-fashioned article, rather what our great-grandmothers 
called a settee, than a modern sofa. It was fully seven feet long, 
straight-backed and narrow, with two ill-favoured lions’ heads on the 
ends, and so hard withal, that the very rocks on the sea-shore would 
have been as luxurious a couch. It was covered with a chintz, striped 
black and yellow, and it showed considerable signs of wear. It was 
neither a graceful nor pleasant piece of furniture. It offered little to 
the eye of taste, and even less to the sense of enjoyment ; but I was 
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not fastidious, and I stretched myself on it with real delight, and 
almost at once fell asleep. They tell mo that I did not awake from 
that sleep for thirteen hours. It was the first really engrossing rest 
I had tasted since my illness, and I arose from it refreshed, but 
somehow with the feeling that I should have liked to sleep on. 

Whether in gratitude for this first sound interval of repose, or out 
of mere ecaprice, or whether that some secret power,—of whose 
operations I know nothing,—was working on me, I cannot say ; but 
from that day forth I attached myself to this quaint old settee, for- 
saking my bed for it, and actually sleeping on it every night. Just 
as people fancy the water from some particular well, or the breeze 
on some especial mountain, or the night air on some lofty platean, 
and imagine that to one of these they owe thcir restoration to health, 
so did I believe that my only real rest could be obtained on this sofa, 
and that nowhere but on this stern, hard settee could downright 
peaceful slumber be procured. 

I had often read of men’s attachment to some inanimate object,— 
a family relic,—a time-honoured memorial of long-buried ancestors,— 
a sword some great forefather had worn,—or a ring that had graced 
the finger of beauty ; but I had not till now the slightest conception 
of how the mind could cling to a very commonplace and actually 
ugly object out of very destitution of all subjects of interest, and how 
in times of depression a lifeless thing can appeal to one’s affections. 
So intensely had this sentiment possessed me that I grew irritable 
and angry if by any chance the servant would scem to treat this 
article of furniture with negligence or disrespect. If, in laying the 
tukie, she would place a tray on it, or a plate, I would immediately 
remove it; and when she would appear to dust it with a rough or 
careless hand, I would rebuke her sharply and hastily. 

This interval of unbroken rest did not last long. My sleep now 
became tormented with dreams, or rather, with the same dream 
recurring every night, and each night with some circumstance that 
gave it more force and consistency. At one moment I felt as if I 
were standing in a beautiful garden,—like one of those in a picture by 
Watteau,—where fountains are playing, and beautiful women, in all 
the splendour of rich costume, sweep past on marble terraces; while 
the air vibrates with soft and delicious music, fragrant blossoms fall 
lazily to the ground, and ripe fruit drops on the grass noiselessly. 
Over this picture would come a haze thickening till in its density 
all became black as night, and then a cold thin air would creep 
over me; and I felt as if I was standing on a rocky coast, over which 
a beetling precipice impended, and the sea coming heavily on,— 
surging, boiling, and rolling over the rocks,—and resounding within 
the caverns with a noise like thunder. The storm grew wilder and 
wilder, the shrill cries of the sea-fowl blending with the crashing 
waves; while, by the sheet lightning, ships under bare poles might 
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be seen drifting along before the gale. I always awoke with a cry, 
believing I had heard one, but I suppose my own voice it was that 
startled me ; and then I would lie bathed in perspiration, faint and 
powerless for hours, and with an agonizing pain in one part of my 
head, which seemed to burn like a furnace. 

These visions never varied for eighteen nights ; they recurred with- 
out the slightest change or modification, only that the depression 
which followed them increased, sapping my strength and wearing me 
down to a mere shadow. Although unwilling to consult any other 
physician than my friend in town, I yielded to his desire, expressed 
in a letter, to see a certain Dr. Penrose, of Capel Carig, who had been 
a colleague of my friend in his youth. This gentleman,—a some- 
what rough-spoken but genial person,—rather seemed disposed to 
treat my symptoms as mere fancies, not worthy of formal recognition. 
‘‘You have simply overworked your brain,” said he, ‘‘and are not 
patient enough to let it recover. Give the organ time, and, like a 
pendulum, the vibration will shorten at every stroke, till at last it 
will attain perfect immobility.” 

I tried to submit to his dictation, but my nights had now such a 
terror for me that I lay down to rest with the feeling of one who is 
about to undergo a painful operation. ‘‘ Could the doctor not con- 
trive to vary these images,—could he not manage to substitute for 
them some other fancies or imaginings?” He thought not; indeed, 
he so completely regarded me as a hypochondriac that I saw there 
was little use in appealing to his pity. Nor would he even bestow on 
me so much attention as to hear the details of one of these dreams, 
but interrupted me with,—* Don’t let your mind recur to such follies. 
You will give them a bearing and an importance they should not have, 
and they will be certain to master you afterwards. There was an 
excellent fellow down here, on the water-guard station,—a certain 
Matthew Wood,—a brave sailor and a hearty fellow; and he got low- 
spirited somehow,—thought the world was going ill with him, and that 
younger men were being put over his head; and he was at a ball one 
night at Sir Mervyn Pritchard’s, and after strolling about the gardens 
chatting and flirting, he walked straight down to the sea-shore, at the 
foot of Penmenmawr, and drowned himself. By the way, that old sofa 
you are lying on was once his,—I’m not sure he didn’t make a bed of it.” 
I heard no more, though he went on talking, and I could just make 
out that his voice continued to sound, but nothing articulate reached me. 

When the doctor took his leave, weak and exhausted as I was, I 
ordered the sofa to be carried out to the front of the cottage, and by 
the aid of some straw and brushwood we set fire to and burned it. 
I lay on the grass looking on, till the last fragments fell blackened 
into the embers, and then returned to the house. 

That night I slept without a dream, nor have I had one since. 





A SONG OF ANGIOLA ON EARTI. 


“Tf one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold, 


Such as the Tuscan’s early art prefers!” 
R. Browsing. 


Tuts is my Lady’s throne :— 
Among green leaves, in bowers 
From sunlight fenced with care 
By great boughs over grown ; 
Her feet are deep in flowers, 
They fall around her hair ; 
There is no bird nor sylvan thing 
But stays to listen, if she sing 
Before I find her there. 


This is my Lady’s face :— 
A cloud of yellow hair 
Stands round about her ear ; 
She hath a mouth of grace, 
A forehead white and fair, 
And blue eyes very clear ; 
Lids that go over while I see, 
And shut the world away from me, 
Because she is so dear. 


This is my Lady’s dress :— 
In fine silk fairly fit, 
Blue as an egg is she ; 
Broad bands her shoulders press 
With dark devices knit, 
And small pearls curiously. 
A silver girdle holds her waist, 
Whereon these words are rightly traced :— 
“Struc man taketh me.” 








A Song of Angiola on Earth. 


This is my Lady’s name :— 
It is as soft as air, 
As sweet as is the rose; 
No other sounds the same, 
No song is half so fair, 
No music’s dying close ;— 
3ut yet, methinks, ‘twere sin to say 
My Lady’s name in open day 
For him to speak who knows. 

















This is my Lady's praise :— 
Shame before her is shamed, 
Hate cannot hate repeat ; 
She is so pure of ways 
There is no sin is named 
But falls before her fect ; 
Beeause she is so frankly free, 
So tender and so good to see,— 
Because she is so sweet. 










This is my love of her :— 
It waxeth ever new, 
Nor waneth any whit ; 
This all my heart doth stir, 
Just that I may be true 
And as she findeth fit ; 
There is no thing she bids me do 
But I would die to bear it through 
Because she asketh it. 

















Sweet-smelling song of mine, 
Take eassia, balm, and nard; 
Then hic thee fast with care, 
Find out my Lady sweet, 
With delicate white feet ; 
Before her feet incline, 
And kiss them—kiss them hard, 
And wipe them with thine hair, 
Saying, ‘‘ My Master bids thee know, 
Madonna, that he greets thee so, 
Seeing thou art so fair.” 
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THE SERMON TRADE. 


—_—+— 


Ir is not within the scope of this paper to diseuss at any length the 
abstract impropriety of using, without acknowledgment, sermons 
composed by others. And with the workings of such a system,—if 
it exists,—in connection with the various Nonconformist bodies, the 
present writer is entirely unacquainted. But so far as regards the 
Church of England, it is at least worthy ef notice that, while she 
certainly contemplates in some of her ministers an inability to preach, 
she only authorises him to supplement that deficiency from a recog- 
nised souree. Although the Thirty-fifth Article, which describes and 
enumerates these authorised “homilies,” certainly does not neces- 
sarily exclude others, yet the passage in the communion service 
which alludes to the “homily,” is much more decisive, and the 
80th Canon, 1603, speaks of these alone as “ allowed by authority,” 
and therefore by implication excludes all others. 

However, all this is now altered, and we have made advances since 
1608. Without noticing the cases in which one preacher may lend 
his manuscripts to another, or in which a painstaking man, of smuil 
original power, may choose to copy out and use the works of sonic 
more able divine, there exists now a regular and well-organised trade 
in scrmons, of a sufficiently important character to deserve notice. 
With the details of this trade the writer of this article has taken 
some pains to make himself acquainted, and hereinafter states the 
results of his inquiry. 

The usual price, then, for a single sermon at the present time is 
from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d., postage paid. And it is worth while observ- 
ing, that since, for obvious reasons, the book-post cannot be employed, 
the postage alone absorbs at least 2d. or 3d. of this sum. The charge 
made seems, therefore, very small; but if the ordinary quantum of 
two sermons for each Sunday is to be demanded, even this small 
weekly charge amounts to £6 10s. per annum. Accordingly, in 
wholesale transactions, a reduction is made, and a clergyman can be 
supplied with a whole year’s sermons at the cost of 26s. per quarter, 
or £5 4s. per annum. Now, taking the average amount of time 
spent upon the writing of an original sermon, end not taking into 
account any wear and tear of brain or exercisings of conscience, this 
must be acknowledged to be not an extravagant charge. 

It must not be supposed, however, that such a scale of charges 
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can be maintained when the higher efforts of pulpit eloquence are 
desired. As in fireworks, while the more common squibs and 
crackers can be purchased at 4d. a dozen, whereas the feu de joie 
which hails the advent of an infant prince, or the successful demo- 
lition of a national enemy, necessitates a much larger expenditure, 
so, also, is it in the sermon-trade. The chaw-bacons of Slowton-in- 
the-Marsh may be attracted heavenwards with sufficient energy by a 
shilling sermon, but more important congregations and occasions 
demand something higher. Are the assembled clergy and church- 
wardens at a visitation to be reminded of their important duties ? 
are the members of a friendly society to be penetrated with new reli- 
gious fervour ? is an important public event to be fittingly improved ? 
are the afflicted members of some congregation, about to be separated 
from its gifted minister, to be duly consoled by a parting exhorta- 
tion ? For all these exigencies, and for any others, is the sermon-trade 
—for a satisfactory honorarium—adequately prepared. We subjoin 
two lists of prices, for the genuineness of which we pledge our 
veracity :-— 
No. 1. Seas 

Paid at commencement of quarter . . . 6 

A single or specimen sermon . 3 

Sermons for special occasions, club, sellin, harvest, 

St, €aci. . - . 


Sermons for any particular eau occasion, farewell - 
dresses, &e., each. i 


Subscriptions left in arrear will be charged, inste: ad of 
the ordinary quarterly charges ° 


No. 2. 

A quarter’s sermons 
Or if paid at the commencement of the quarter 
(Sermons from the published list 1s. each, or fourteen for 

10s. 6d. cash) 
A specimen sermon (new series) . 
Missionary society, national school, ial building, ~— 
School feast, rifle corps, church music, each = 
Visitation sermon . . ss 

Special sermons as ened 


Both these cireulars develop considerable knowledge of the subject, 
although for what reason a school-feast sermon should be charged 
double the price of a national-school sermon passes the writer’s com- 
prehension to divine. It is not so difficult to understand the charge 
of half-a-guinea for the ‘‘ farewell address,” and when we are assured 
that the sermons are composed by “clergymen only of known ability 
and long parochial experience,” the wonder is rather how it can be 
done for the money. But since the two charges may not prove 
sufliciently attractive, the circulars of the sermon-traders further 
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inform their patrons that especial care will be taken “to prevent 
their being detected” in using these fictitious wares. And this is 
indeed the really disreputable part of the business. If a clergyman, 
wkose parochial work and pressing local engagements do not permit 
him to prepare sufficiently numerous or sufliciently elaborate dis- 
eourses, is compelled to supply himself from the works of other men, 
let him avowedly do so, and, if he has good judgment in selection, 
perhaps his people will thank him for the change. But if a man 
ascends the pulpit with a purchased discourse, and uses it as his own 
production, he is undoubtedly guilty of gross deception, and the more 
so since his very position gains for him the reputation of being a 
gentleman, and a more than ordinarily conscientious man. Un- 
happily, there can be no doubt that the gross deception referred to 
is distinctly contemplated. It is true that most of the traders utter 
some preliminary flourish about their object being to relieve over- 
worked parochial clergymen. But, on the other hand, what can be 
the meaning of the following paragraph, taken from one of the cir- 
eulars ;— 


‘‘No duplicates are sent to towns, and special care is taken to pre- 
clude the possibility of the same sermons being preached in neigh- 
bouring parishes; with this view, the editor wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that all sermons are supplied on the condition that they shall 
not be used without his permission in any other parish than that for 
which they are sent.” 


Or what, again, c2n be the obvious intention of the following passage, 
taken from another of the circulars :— 


‘*No subscriber may lend any copy of a sermon, nor preach it out 
of his own parish. without the consent of the editor. No duplicates 
will ever be sent into the immediate neighbourhood of a subscriber.” 


In the further interests of deception, almost all the sermons supplied 
are lithographs, in imitation of hand-writing, so that observers from 
the gallery may not be led to suppose that their pastor is reading 
what is not his own; and the writing is peculiarly plain, lest any 
halting of the reverend reader should betray his want of acquaintance 
with the manuscript. 

Another characteristic which the trade-sermons seem all to possess 
in common is, that they are not too long. The commercial character 
of the proceeding, indeed, necessitates this; and the sufferers from 
long sermons may, therefore, at least console themselves with the 
reflection that if the sermon exceeds half-an-hour, it is pretty sure to 
be the genuine product of the preacher’s own labours. Happily, it 
is next to impossible to supply for a shilling a sufficient amount of 
printing and paper to cover more than half-an-hour’s fair reading. 
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The average style of composition of the sermons is, on the whole, 
better than what might be expected. If it were possible to get over 
the extreme hypucrisy of uttering such worthy sentiments while 
aequiescing in direct deception, the accompanying specimen, for 
instance, would certainly take a fair rank in sermon literature. It 
occurs at the close of a discourse upon intercessory prayer ; and we 
produce it in its original form as supplied by the vendor, for the sake 
of showing the excellence of its caligraphy for preaching purposes. 

As might be naturally expected, the shades of doctrine are various. 
One series, to use the editor's words, ‘‘ unfolds, in unison with the 
Church’s teaching, the entire rule of Christian faith and practice.” 
The sermons, accordingly, which emanate from this source, take 
high views of doctrine, dwell rather upon objective than subjective 
religion, and would suit St. Alban’s bettcr than Islington. Another 
series is decidedly low church ; but the majority are of that shade 
which the average country clergyman assumes, and which, like the 
Oxford mixture of his trousers, is neither one thing nor the other, but 
remarkably serviceable. However, we have not availed ourselves 
of any of the higher-priced discourses ; and it is of course possible 
that in those more lofty regions of theology to which the half-guinea 
ones ascend, something more definite and more ambitious may be 
evolved. 

There is no means of ascertaining with any accuracy to what extent 
these sermons may be used. The probability is, that they are not 
used largely in towns, as the chances of detection there are greater, 
and the number of sermons demanded of each clergyman, by reason 
of the numerical superiority of the whole class, is considerably less. 
It is in the country districts, where the same man has to hammer out 
two sermons on every Sunday and some few feast-days in the year, 
that the sale is largest. But we are not entirely left without data as 
to forming some calculation of the number sold. About a dozen per- 
sons appear to be in the trade; and if we suppose each of these to 
have fifty clients,—and a less number could scarcely pay expenses, 
and make a remunerative profit,—we shall have an inferior limit of 
1,200 sermons per Sunday, provided by ihis means. How far the 
number exceeds this it is impossible to judge, but we cannot but think 
that this is an inside estimate. And if it be anywhere near the truth, 
we say that it reveals a sad and sorry state of things,—the existence 
of a system which should raise an indignant blush upon the counten- 
ances of the large number of honest and hard-working men who 
make use of no such improper assistance in their ministrations, and 
who would gladly wipe off such a scandal from their Church. 

The difficulties in the way of such a reform are no doubt great. So 
long as men enter the priest's office for a piece of bread, so long, 
probably, will the unworthy members of the clerical profession shufile 
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off their duties on any cheap substitute for personal exertion which 
they may find ready to their hand. And, besides this, there can be 
no doubt that many ministers have recourse to this plan from a well- 
grounded consciousness of their own incapacity. In fact, we see but 
small hope of any radical alteration of the system, except from some 
sweeping measure aimed at its root. If the clerical papers were to 
refuse the advertisements of the traders, some other way would be 
found out of offering their assistance; and indeed this has been 
already done, even while every facility for public announcement by 
advertisement already exists. And therefore we say,—let no man be 
permitted to preach publicly until he has given evidence before his 
bishop of his competence to doso. This might touch the future ; as 
for the past, let those who are unable, from one cause or another, to 
produce original discourses, avow the fact, and rest assured that their 
hearers will at least honour their integrity. But the best and surest 
cure of all is, that extempore or oral preaching should be at any rate 
cultivated and aimed at, if not,—as amongst the Methodists,—abso- 
lutely insisted upon. If a man, under this system, does not compose 
his own sermon himself, he would have to buy it at a considerable 
expenditure of personal pains, and not for a shilling. 





THE DISPOSAL AND CONTROL OF OUR CRIMINAL 
CLASSES. 


—e—_ 


Tus public mind has rarely been in so favourable a condition for 
dealing with this great question; in a condition which gave so good 
a chance of a hearing to the thorough and consistent thinker; in a 
condition which offered so hopeful an opportunity for action to the 
courageous and logical statesman. The nation has been gradually 
educated on the subject ; and the difficulty which usually meets us on 
the threshold of such cases,—that of fixing attention and exciting 
interest,—is, therefore, already overcome. People are growing very 
uneasy, and consequently clamorous for prompt, decisive, and exten- 
sive proceedings, and little inclined either to count the cost or to 
cavil at the means. They are angry, with the wrath of fear, and, 
therefore, disposed towards severity ; and we all know that the pre- 
valence of a morbid and fanatic tenderness has for years been one of 
the chief impediments to the adoption of asaiutary system of criminal 
management andrepression. They are in utter perplexity, and there- 
fore prepared to hear with favour and to accept gladly any plan of 
action which is based upon a sound foundation, which carries com- 
pletencss and coherency on its face, and which indicates, in the 
Ministers proposing it, an entire comprehension of all the conditions 
and all the requirements of the problem to be solved. Again; we 
have come to the end of all our contrivances for evading or postpon- 
ing the difliculty, and are dimly conscious that it must now be met. 
We have exhausted all expedients, and are, therefore, at length in the 
state of mind in which alone, as all experience shows, Englishmen 
will search for or listen to a principle. Lastly, in our disgust at 
having crowds of liberated criminals perpetually ict loose upon us, we 
have, accidentally and imperfectly, got hold of the idea which contains 
at once the suggestion and the key-stone of a better system. 

It appears to the writer that a system may be sketched out so 
obviously just and impregnable in its fundamental idea as to receive 
almost universal concurrence ; a system whose undeniable difficultics 
will be simply difficulties of administration, agencies, and details, such 
as practical aptitude, and the experience of each suceceding year, 
will soon reduce to a very manageable minimum. If the principle be 
sound, the application will not batile us; and both for executive and 
legislative action, there is no strength so unassailable or so irresistible 
as that derived from standing on a principle. 
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Criminals may be divided into two classes, which it is essential to 
keep apart in dealing with this subject,—the casual, and the regular 
or professional offenders ;—those who lapse from innocence, and those 
who live in guilt. The former will be found everywhere, and at all 
times. No laws, however judicious, no police, however skilful or per- 
vading, no average national morality, however high, will wholly 
eliminate them from any community. The morally feeble, the un- 
disciplined and the ill-trained, the sorely tempted, the vehemently 
passionate, will always exist, to present examples of outraged morals 
znd violated law. But these are not the offenders who menace our 
peace and constitute our reproach, and the management and disposal 
of whom presents the problem which has so long batiled and perplexed 
us. The other class, the professional criminals,—who form, it is cal- 
culated, nine-tenths of the entire number,—bclong to a different 
category, are acted upon in a great measure by other influences, and 
must be dealt with in a diiferent manner. They ere brought up to 
crime; they follow it as an avocation ; they practise it regularly for a 
livelihood ; it furnishes their daily bread ; it is to them a profession 
with its regular steps, in which petty larceny is the lowest grade, and 
burglary the culminating honour. These offenders constitute that cri- 
minal population which can only exist in communities whose conden- 
sation is great and whose civilisation is complex, and their existence 
forms our present difficulty and danger. To this class, therefore, the 
following remarks will distinctively, if not exclusively, apply. 

And here we are met by the first practical question we have to 
decide ;—viz., how are we to disecrn and determine to which of the 
two classes any given culprit belongs? This can be done by one of 
two methods, or by a combination of the two. It is obvious that the 
nature ofthe crime can be notest. A casual offender may be detected 
in his first offence, and that offence may be a very heinous one. 
A professional and regular criminal may, after a long course of suc- 
cessful and brutal depredations, be detected at last only in pilfering a 
handkerchief or snatching a purse. But we may either decide each 
case on such evidence as ean be produced in court, or we may adopt 
some rough rule which shall err on the safe side, and which, though 
often inadequate, skall never be unjust. We may either, after con- 
viction, accept evidence of the antecedents of the criminal, his haunts, 
his associates, his habits of life, &e., which shall satisfy the judge and 
jury that he belongs to tke criminal class, and which usually would 
not be ditlicult to procure, nor be Hable to reasonable suspicion; or 
we may, without any possible risk of harshness to the culprit, but 
with an absolute certainty of allowing numbers of regular offenders 
to escape, decide that a previous conviction shall in all cascs be taken 
as proof that the subject of it belongs to the criminal population. 
The circumstance of coming a second time before the bar of justice 
affords an irrefutable presumption, cither that the man has such in- 
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ability to resist temptation and such proclivity to crime that he either 
is, or is certazin to become, an habitual offender ; or that his first 
imprisonment has produced its usual consequences, and either fostered 
his proficiency in crime or deprived him of all avenues to an honcsé 
livelihood ; or that he is an established member of the fraternity 
that lives by depredation. It would seem desirable to adopt both 
tests; to accept any reliable evidence in proof of the offenders 
belonging to the criminal class, and at the same time to regard a 
previous conviction as superseding the necessity of any other proof. 
We shall wonderfully simplify our course of action if we adopt a 
clear and persistent idea of the light in which regular criminals should 
be regarded by the State. In the first place, then, they are not objects 
of vengeance. The State is not competent to take vengeance. Ven- 
geance,—that is, retributive infliction,—is the weakness of the savage, 
the privilege of the Deity. The State is not competent to apportion 
punishment to individual guilt, simply because it can never be com- 
petent to judge cither the degree of guilt incurred, or the severity of 
the punishment inflicted. As to moral criminality, with the inadequate 
means at our disposal for discerning motives, gauging temptation, and 
estimating antecedents, it is obvious that the most patient jury can 
never collect half the materials for arriving at a confident decision, 
nor can the wisest judge hope to do more than form a plausible con- 
jecture. Moreover, the same penalty which to one culprit would be 
too lenient for a theft, may, to a differently organised offender, be too 
severe almost fora murder. Vengeance, which repays, can, by its 
very term, belong only to that higher Intelligence which can estimate the 
debt to be repaid, and the value of the coin assigned for repayment. 
In the next place, criminals are not to be regarded by the State as 
objects of compassion,—as patients to be cured,—as unfortunates to be 
pitied and rescued,—as “‘ weak brethren,” to be petted, and guided, and 
taken by the hand. They may be all this,—probably many of them are ; 
and it may be quite right that they should be thus viewed and treated 
by individual members of the society they have outraged, and from 
which they have pilfered. But the State has a very different relation 
towards them. It is neither a chaplain nor a schoolmaster,—except 
incidentally, 2nd with a view to an ulterior and more selfish object. 
Its function is neither to regenerate offenders nor to forgive offences. 
Society,—or the State, which is its organ,—has only one eoncern 
with the criminal class, only one light in which to view them. They 
are its foes and spoilers. They live in a state of chronic hostility to 
ull that is pure, valuable, and peaceable within it. They assail its 
members end prey upon its possessions. ‘They are the enemies of 
socicty, and society has nothing to do but to protect itself against 
them. It is possible enough that retributive punishment, allotted 
after some rude conjectural fashion of its own, or schemes of reforma- 
tion and education carricd out according to the best system we can 
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devise, may be found the most effectual means of affording society the 
protection it seeks. But this is by the way. The principle to be laid 
down as the basis and justification of all our proceedings is, that 
society has in this matter one object only to pursue, and in pursuit of 
it may discard all extrancons considerations. It has to protect itself 
against crime ; and it may do this in any mode which, in its wisdom, it 
shall deem efficacious; which, in its justice, it shall deem right ; which, 
in its strength, it shall find feasible ; which its feclings of mercy and 
humanity shall allow. It has to defend itself against its internecine 
goes; and it must do this in the wisest and mosi thorough manner. 

Now, what plan hes been usually pursued for the attainment of 
this object? In our endeavour rudely to proportion the punishment 
to the offence, we have sentenced far the largest proportion of our 
ofienders to short terms of imprisonment. Out of 100,000 sent to 
gaol, 70,000 are confined for less than one month, and 30,000 of 
those for less than fourteen days. Yet it is notorious that short im- 
prisonments nearly always send out the culprit worse than they found 
him,—certain to resort to crime,—almost certain to return to gaol. It 
is known that those once engaged in a criminal carecr can scareely, 
under the present system, avoid relapsing immedixtely on liberation, 
even if their life in prison had created a desire to do so. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred all openings to a virtuous course are 
closed to them, and their vicious associates are always waiting for 
them. Their first, detected, crime makes subsequent crime all but 
inevitable ; their first punishment may be said to be life-long, though 
intermittent. The fact that they come from gaol shuts the door of the 
family, of the workshop, and of the factory against them; the same 
fact, on the contrary, is a diploma for the career of theft; a life of 
larceny alone welcomes them and beckons to them. As things now are, 
their only chance usually lies between starvation and relapse. 

It is known, further, that very few of the criminal population become 
criminals from sheer want; nearly all are trained to theft from childhood. 
Comparatively few, moreover, become thieves in later life; almost all 
have been ‘‘juvenile delinquents ” before becoming hardened malefactors. 
Finally, we know that nearly every adult criminal,—usually when in 
prison, always when out of it,—is busy in training younger sinners. 
Among the convict classes, ‘the schoolmaster” is always “ abroad.” 

li clearly follows from these facts, that we have habitually so acted 
as to defeat what is, or ought to be, our sole object. Having once 
got hold of our ‘“‘ enemy,” we have secured his being our enemy for 
life. So far from permanently protecting ourselves against his enmity, 
we have insured our continuous exposure toit. We find him warring 
against us and preying upon us, and we forthwith proceed to confirm 
him in his hostility, and to improve his skill ; we leave him no alter- 
native but a continuance of his depredations; and we then turn him 
forth to wreak the one and to renew the other. 
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This has been our suicidal course,—followed in the absence of a 
distinct plan and an intelligible principle. What, however, ought we 
to do now that our object is defined to be the permanent protection 
of the community against the criminal class ? Is it not obvious that, 
as soon as our enemy is delivered into our hands,—as soon as it is 
elear that he is our encmy, that he belongs, that is, to the population 
who live by depredation, and is not a mere casual offender, led astray 
by want or passion,—we should keep hands upon him till he has ceased 
to be our enemy 2? What should we do in any ordinary case of per- 
tinacious and systematic hostility? Should we confine the man till a 
certain space of time had passed ?—or till the hostile mood of mind 
had passed? If we have seized a desperado who, either from bad 
passions, or perverse insanity, or untoward but resistless cireum- 
stances, hates us or covets our possessions, and is virtually certain to 
be always assailing us, or injuring us, or preying upon us, and if we 
know that, as soon as we untie his hands, he will be at us again,—do 
we ever untie his hands? Should we not deem it madness to do so, 
unless we could either remove him permanently out of our path, or 
change his disposition, or incapacitate him from action, or in some 
way or other secure ourselves against 2 repetition of his former 
practices ?. And would not this resolution to hold him fast be con- 
firmed by the reflection, that by so doing, we were preventing him 
from training up new enemies to us,—that we were shutting up his 
school? In like manner, is it not clear, that when we have once got 
hold of a regular criminal,—a member of that criminal population 
whose treatment, defeat, and extirpation constitute the problem we 
are set to solve,—we must never let him go till we have in some way 
or other incapacitated him, till we have eradicated the inimical and 
predatory will, or destroyed the inimical and predatory power,—iill 
his enmity be either disarmed or extinguished ? 

Assuming the correctness of the principle, then, if means ean be 
found for carrying it into practical effect. not only will the existing 
race of regular criminals be permanently disposed of as fast as we can 
lay our hands upon them, but those of the younger generation, whom 
these regular criminals are now, in and out of prison, occupied in 
training, will be saved on the threshold. And if measures can be 
devised and adopted, as we do not doubt they may, for preventing 
the children of the neglected and dangerous class from growing up to 
recruit the criminal ranks, we may yet live to see our way out of this 
fatal question. 

By what measures, then, can we efiect the proposed permanent 
incapacitation, and how shall we know when we have effected it? 
Three modes suggest themselves. We may incapacitate criminals ;— 

1. By deterring them. 

2. By removing them. 

8. By incarcerating them till reclaimed. 
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i. It is the opinion of all who are intimately conversant with the 
eharacter and feelings of the criminal population, that the deterring 
effect of ordinary punishment upon them has been greatly over- 
estimated ; and a few moments’ consideration will incline all to this 
opinion. In the first place, crime is the profession of this class,— 
their walk in life,—the business by which they gain their daily bread. 
The gaol, the convict-ship, even the gallows, are among the chanees 
ef this profession, and as such have been familiar to their minds 
from infancy. These are to them just what capture and death are to the 
soldier,—contingencies to be avoided, indeed, but also to be hazarded ; 
and which neither drive back on the threshold of enlistment the recruit 
of the army nor the recruit of crime, nor deter them from the ordi- 
nary risks and enterprises of the career they have embraced. 

In the second place, we must remember that we are dealing with 
men engaged in, and trained to, a regular trade. It is possible, indecd, 
—or rather, it is conceivable,—that you might make that trade so 
hazardous and unprofitable that few would enter it; but for those 
already in it to be deterred from pursuing it would be to be compelled to 
change their calling,—a thing which few men in any line can be in- 
duced to do, and which to the criminal is almost impossible, because, 
as we have seen, nearly every other occupation is closed to him. 
Probably the utmost that severe and special punishment could do in 
deterring the criminal population, would be to drive them upon the 
ess hazardous and less heavily-visited branches of their profession. 
This, however, would, in some cases, be a great gain. 

Thirdly, the mass of criminals are not men of quick or vivid fancies. 
Their executive and perceptive fxculties are often preternaturaily 
sharpened, but their contemplative and imaginative faculties are 
blunted or lying in abeyance. Yet a very considcrable endowment 
of these is presupposed by the theory which lays much stress on ihe 
deterrent influence of penal inflictions. For, in order that punish- 
ment should be efficacious to deter ordinary and unimaginative men, 
it must possess three attributes,—it must be certain, it must be 
prompt, and it must be visible, or, at least, easily realisable. Now, 
eur existing punishments do not possess,—perhaps can scarcely be 
made to possess,—any onc of these essential qualifications. So far 
from being certain, they are problematical; so far from being prompt, 
they are usually very distant and very slow. The chances in favour 
of the criminal, especially in the slighter offences, are probably twenty 
to one. Some calculations give an average of six years’ impunity 
to the ordinarily skilful thief. Every conviction represents many 
offenecs. The depredator, therefore, in the pursuit of his calling, is 
not braving actual detection and retribution, so much as their remote 
and problematic contingency. Neither is the punishment, thus 
indefinitely postponed, at all uniform or calculable when it comes. 
The practised criminal may be detected in the most trivial of his 
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larcenies, and be treated with proportionate mildness. Even if 
caught in the commission of a grave offence, the sentence he may 
meet with depends greatly on the accident of the judge who tries 
him, of the temper of the jury, of the views of the Home Secretary 
who may mitigate his penalty. It is not too much to say that the 
young villain who entcrs on a course of crime has no reliable data on 
which to calculate what fate he has to expect, nor when that fate will 
overtake him. How, then, should he be deterred by its contemplation ? 

Nor are our punishments visible. In the majority of cases, the 
convict is removed from the dock, and never seen or heard of again 
by the spectators, whose minds his penalty is supposed to terrify 
from crime, till he emerges after the lapse of years. He disappears, 
—that is all that is known of him. The world is told that he is at 
Pentonville, or on the public works, or at Bermuda, or in Western 
Australia ; but what sort of existence these vague words imply, the 
criminal himself did not know when sentenced, and few who heard 
him condemned know either. There are, indeed, three punishments 
to which it would be reasonable to attribute a powerful deterring 
influence, because they are cognizable by the senses, and are thrust 
upon our sight, viz., hanging, flogging, and working in chains. Yet 
every one of these English feeling or English folly has eliminated, 
or is labouring to eliminate, from our penal code. It is idle to lean 
on the deterring effect of punishment while we repudiate the only 
punishments which might really deter. 

2. Transportation,—once our favourite resource,—is at an end for 
ever. No colony will any longer submit to be the receptacle of the 
moral filth of the mother country; and the resource of a new penal 
settlement, wherever situated, must be regarded as wholly out of the 
question. As a refuge it would be ineffective ; as a place of punishment 
it would be costly and disadvantageous ; as a colony it would be un- 
permissible. It would not present to the liberated convict, as did 
Australia, a land full of free settlers, anxious to profit by his labour, and 
therefore willing to forget his antecedents. He would find no honest 
community to absorb him, no preponderating majority of respectable 
citizens among whom he might hide his head, from whom he might 
conceal his identity, whose prosperity would excite his emulative 
exertions, and whose character would react upon his own. In a new 
penal settlement the only employers of labour would be the Govern- 
ment,—late his gaolers; the only labourers, his fellow-convicts ; the 
only society, that of men as criminal and tainted as himself. How 
could the restoration to honesty and respectability of the liberated 
convict be anticipated from a community exclusively composed of his 
foes and his fellow-vagabonds, his gaolers and his accomplices ? 

If the new penal settlement be intended as a place of infliction, it 
would simply be a prison with many disadvantages. A prison,—a 
gaol for the purposes of punishment,--cannot be too close under our 
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eye. It would be better on Wandsworth Common than at the 
Antipodes. It would be far safer, abuses would be far less likely 
to creep in, and its cost would be far less. Gaolers, officers, military, 
police, must be more numerous for an establishment at the Falkland 
Islands than in England, and must be paid more highly. The ordinary 
needful cost of a convict here may be taken at £25 a year, of which 
his labour does or ought to repay a considerable portion ; his mere 
transport to Western Australia costs that sum. 

But suppose this objection got over or ignored. Suppose that by 
painful eflorts, and by slow degrees, some isolated and ungenial spct 
of earth shall be covered by the farms of these liberated convicts. 
What sort of 2 community will have been created, and what sort of 
a future can be predicted for it? You have sown with poisoned 
seed; what sort of a harvest is likely to be reaped? You have 
selected your‘ pilgrim fathers,”—the founders of a new society,— 
from the worst dregs of your vitiated population, from desperadoes 
so bad that you dare not keep them at home. Is this a deed which, 
after past experience, England can repeat? But further,—cither 
there will be no women in this penal settlement, or these women must 
be the most abandoned of their sex, for none other will go there. In 
the former case, we must lay our account for the revival of all the 
unspeakable abominations of Tasmania and Norfolk Island. In the 
latter, what will that community be whose fathers are felons, burglars, 
and murderers, and whose mothers are prostitutes, or worse ? 

5. The only resource, then, since hanging can be available to such 
a very limited extent ; since nocolony will now receive our convicts; 
and since a new penal settlement is not only inadmissible, but would 
not supply the desideratum,—is that of indefinite incarceration. We 
must imprison the corrigible offenders till they are corrected, and we 
must imprison the incorrigible ones for life. Or, to state the proposi- 
tion in its tersest, nakedest, most startling shape, we must incarcerate 
them all indefinitely, liberating such only as we deem to be reclaimed, 
and only when we judge their reclamation to be genuine and com- 
plete; restoring to them, in a word, their power to war against and 
prey upor society only when we have regencrated or subdued their will. 

It does not seem easy to suggest any sustainable objection to this 
practical conclusion. It seems impossible to give any shadow of a 
reason why we should not shut up for ever those habitual malefactors 
who are for ever unfit to be Ict loose, or why we should not shut up 
all others till they are fit to be let loose ;—nay, it seems almost a self- 
evident proposition that it is not only very silly, but very wrong, to 
do otherwise. Some offenders, it is well known, are incorrigible. 
Either from bad organisation, or from inveterate habits which have 
become as fixed as organisation, it is a matter of moral certainty that, 
whenever liberated, they will and must recommence their hostility 
to society, and their depredations on its members. Therefore, it is 
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afirmed, the State has no right to liberate them. It sins against the 
community by doing so, for it wittingly lets loose upon it an insatiable 
and implacable foe. It sins against the convict himself by doing so, 
for it deliberately enables him to add to the number of his crimes, 
knowing that he will avail himself of the facility it grants. The great 
mass of offenders, on the other hand, it is equally well established, 
are reclaimable,—often after long probation, many failures, and the 
disappointment of many hopes,—but still, reclaimable they are ; some 
by one means, some by another; some by just severity, some by 
judicious kindness ; some in a few months, some not for many years. 
But we say of these, as of the others, that, till they are reclaimed, the 
State has no rizht to let them loose. It wrongs them, and it wrongs the 
community if it does so. It sins alike against those whom it is bound 
to protect from injury, and those whom it can protect from crime. 

The public is quite right in complaining, as it has long done, of 
the liberation, in a civilised and peaceable community, of crowds 
of professional malefactors whose reformation there is not the faintest 
reason to surmise, and whose relapse into crime there is every 
possible reason to predict. The public is quite wrong in dirccting, 
as it usually does, its indignation specifically against the ticket-of- 
leave men, who are perhaps no worse than thousands of others; 
who would probably be not one whit more safe or harmless had they 
endured the entire term of their nominal sentences; and who are not 
the agents of half the crimes imputed to them. The facts of the case 
are, that the number liberzted on license is about 2,000 per annum ; 
and that about 100,000 are annually liberated from ordinary gaols 
without any restrictions whatever. The public see the truth as to 
the 2,000, but have not yet applied it to the 100,000. But the justice 
of their blundering complaint is the same in both cases. They 
perceive the error, and protest against the mischief, of liberating 
criminals while still criminally disposed, or by circumstances hounded 
back into criminal courses. 

The principle, then, being morally just and logically sound, —and 
the public having got an imperfect, which might soon be converted 
into a perfect, grasp of it,—it only remains to notice one or two 
conceivable objections ;— 

1. Imprisonment for life may at first startle some unthinking 
minds; but such may be quieted by reminding them that in the great 
majority of instances the criminals who will undergo this punishment 
are those who used formerly to be hanged; that hanging was not 
abandoned because it was deliberately deemed that these offenders 
ought ever to be restored to society, but from religious and humane 
scruples; that if let loose these men would soon again subject 
themselves to recapture; and that in any case, therefore, their life 
must be a long course of imprisonment,—with intervals in the one 
case, Without intervals in the other; and finally, that their life, though 
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it must be permanently passed in detention, need not be permanently 
passed under infliction. They are shut up, not for vengeance, but 
for the safety of society ; and, in course of time, much mitigation, 
consistent with safe custody, might be allowed them. 

2. Other objectors urge that it is not the State’s business to reclaim 
offenders, but to punish them; and that it steps beyond its province 
when it undertakes the task of the chaplain or the schoolmaster, and 
_ attempts to proportion penalties to repentance instead of to crime. 
The reply to this objection is brief and conclusive. The State has 
one sole, clear, paramount duty in this matter, viz., to protect the 
community. We have already seen that this protection can only be 
effectually afforded by incarcerating all professional criminals for 
ever, or till they are reclaimed. Unless, therefore, the objectors are 
prepared to advocate perpetual imprisonment for all, their objection 
falls to the ground. But it will also be admitted at once that the 
State, in protecting the community, has no right to inflict any suffer- 
ing beyond what is necessary for this protection; it has, therefore, 
no right to retain in prison any who can be let out with safety. It 
can be shown, moreover, that it answers better,—is wiser, more 
effectual, more economical, as well as more just,—to keep convicts 
in gaol till they are reclaimed than to keep them in for ever. As far 
as the interests of society are concerned, the sooner a criminal can be 
turned into an honest and industrious citizen, the better ; the  pro- 
tection ’’ afforded is the more complete, the more prompt, and the less 
costly. We insist, therefore, on the direction of the State's exertions 
to the transformation of the criminal, simply and solely because thus 
can it best discharge its special duty to the community,—thus can 
it best, easiest, soonest relieve it of a burden, by liberating an offender 
whom yet it must not liberate till he be transformed. 

3. A third class of objectors urge that, by taking all this pains to 
reform and train the criminal, to teach him a trade, to instil habits of 
industry, and to inaugurate him in a respectable way of life, the State 
incurs the risk of disheartening honesty and encouraging crime. 
This is an objection for the forum,—rather showy than substantial. 
A very slight consideration of the facts of prison discipline, and a 
very superticial acquaintance with the peculiar character of the class 
of professional offenders, will suflice to convince us of its futility. 
No one would willingly select so circuitous and so painful a channel 
by which to arrive at a respectable and self-supporting position. 
Months of separate confinement, entire and continuous seclusion from 
all old associates, severe and unremitting labour, monotony of scene 
and thought, enforced regularity, abstinence from all sensual indul- 
gences, and the indefinite duration of all these conditions, constitute 
a picture which, we may be sure, presents nothing that is attractive 
to the eriminal, nothing that can seem enviable to the honest labourer. 
he most marked and universal characteristics of the criminal popu- 
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lation are self-indulgence and a hatred of ordcr ; a secnc where hours 
are early and toil is regular,—where there are no women, no tobacco, 
and no spirits,—is, in their eyes, little better than a hell. 

4. The expense of the proposed system, if duly carried out, will be 
objected against it. This objection might, if it were desirable, be 
triumphantly disposed of by a series of detailed comparative statistics, 
which, however, would necessarily be more or less conjectural. But 
a reply which has nothing conjectural about it is, that these profes- 
sional malefactors and depredators live at the cost of the community, 
alike whether in or out of prison; and we are perfectly certain that 
we shall keep them a great deal more cheaply than they can keep 
themselves. 

The principle then being clearly scen and defended against all 
objections, the plan in which it is to be embodied, and by which it is 
to be carried out, remains to be explained. But, first, we must notice 
a corollary of the principle which, though a logical sequence, seems 
somewhat startling on its first enunciation,—and that is, that we must 
deal in the same manner with all the offenders we lay hold of, what- 
ever be the particular offence which brings them under the grasp of 
justice. We are all the time speaking, it will be remembered, of pro- 
fessional and regular criminals,—permanent members of the criminal 
population. Now, we propose to take these into our continuous 
custody,—not because they have stolen a pocket-handkerchief, or 
broken open a till,—but because they are organised and established 
enemies of the community, habitual depredators on its goods. The 
particular offence for which they are brought up furnishes the proof, 
but not the measure, of this habitual enmity and this predatory life. 
The community equally needs to be protected against them, and they 
equally need to have their bad and inveterate propensities eradicated, 
whether the degree of their discovered depredation be great or small. 
Moreover, it will often happen that a great offender will be detected 
only in one of his smallest offences, or that a man who has committed 
fifty crimes, for which the cumulative penalties would be enormous, 
will be sentenced only for one. Therefore, whatever be the special 
features of the case, it seems reasonable and righteous that all pro- 
fessional offenders should be dealt with in the same manner, and 
according to the same rule; the judge admeasuring his sentence 
rather to the proved character and antecedents of the prisoner than 
to the individual specimen of these furnished by the charge in the 
indictment. To the very heinous, the notoriously incorrigible, the 
judge should award detention for life. To those convicted of crimes 
of violence and brutality, he should award a given number of lashes 
in addition to their other sentence. To all others, without exception, 
he should award a sentence in three divisions, varying merely in 
extent and in amount,—-seclusion, atonement, and provision. 

And this brings us to the difficult question —on which, indeed, the 
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whole matter must eventually hinge,—‘‘ How are we to ascertain 
when the convict is reclaimed and fit to be discharged ? and who are 
to determine his fitness or unfitness ?” 

It must be avowed, at once, that no infallible test can be dis- 
covered. The utmost acuteness and the longest experience will some- 
times be at fault, and, under any system, some criminals will be 
liberated while their reformation is yet imperfect or superficial. Those 
who relapse after having undergone the ordeal we propose, should, 
in the majority of cases, be classed with the incorrigible, and be 
detained for life. But it is believed that, with nine-tenths of the 
number, the test, strictly applied, will be found reliable and sure. Ii 
must be, in the main, a self-acting one; it must depend as little as 
possible upon the fallible sagacity of governor or chaplain; and the 
onus probandi must be thrown upon the prisoner. 

1. Every convicted offender, then, as well in the ordinary gaols as 
in the convict prisons under Government control, should be subjected 
to a period of strict seclusion, cut off from all intercourse with old 
associates ; exposed to an entirely new set of influences, visited daily 
by the chaplain, schoolmaster, governor, and turnkey, but by no one 
else ; seeing and speaking to none but those whose sentiments and 
interests are all on the side of law and virtue, as those of his former 
intimates were all set in the opposite direction. It would seem 
superfluous to insist upon this,—to urge the entire and certain dis- 
comfiture and neutralisation of all reforming and deterring influences 
where prisoners in gaol are allowed to herd together, are shut up at 
night, and have free intercourse by day, with a number of other 
offenders, thinking and talking of nothing but their criminal expe- 
riences,—were it not that separation is still, we fear, in county gaols, 
the exception rather than the rule. It is utterly monstrous to expect 
any diminution of crime to arise from imprisonment as long as this 
self-evident and suicidal absurdity is suffered to continue. 

The period of this seclusion should be not less than six months, 
nor more than twelve. Few regular criminals need less than the 
shorter, or can bear more than the longer term. Between the two, 
the judge must decide according to such opinion as the evidence of 
the prisoner's character which comes before him will enable him to 
form. The effect of this seclusion, according to the testimony of all 
who have watched it, is most powerful. It subdues and intimidates 
in a singular degree. The criminal propensities of the sequestered 
prisoner, fed by no fresh fuel, fall into atrophy or abeyance ; solitude 
-and reflection, and converse only with the good,—an altogether novel 
and abnormal set of circumstances for him,—develop feelings and 
notions incongruous and antagonistic to his past, and he comes out 
of his cell at the expiration of the period assigned a wholly different 
man; not reformed, but in a state favourable to reformation,—weak, 
flexible, and impressible in the highest degree. Nothing, however, 
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has yet been done, except in the way of preparation. The impres- 
sibility we have mentioned is the impressibility of almost childlike 
weakness. Itis equal towards bad influences as towards good. With 
the latter it must now be our care to surround him; if we were to 
liberate him on issuing from this first stage, his relapse would be a 
matter of almost certainty. 

The remaining portion of the convict’s sentence should be passed 
in labour. Of what description this labour should be, and how pro- 
vided, there is no need to speak here. Handicrafts in prison, agri- 
cultural labour out of it, labour on useful public works, in fixed and 
movable prisons, may all be resorted to, and we need apprehend no 
serious difficulties of practice in carrying out these plans. They 
belong, however, to the domain of executive experience. 

2. The prisoner, having now undergone the preparatory discipline 
necessary to correct and in a degree wipe out the past, and make him 
ready for initiation into a different career, enters on the second stage 
of his sentence. He has now to make atonement for his former 
depredations on the community, and for the expense which he has 
entailed upon it in providing for his maintenance and detention. He 
must work out this atonement. He must be sentenced to discharge 
such labour as shall be assigned him, at such rate of wages as the 
State shall fix, till he has earned the sum which the judge, on passing 
sentence, shall have named. The reflection that he is working in a 
manner for himself, and to hasten the day of his liberation, will 
stimulate his efforts and render comparatively easy and attractive 
those habits of incessant industry which else would have been difficult 
and irksome ;—while the element of hope will greatly facilitate the 
maintenance of discipline within the gaol. 

3. But even after a prisoner shall have been subdued and softened 
by seclusion, and taught skill and habits of industry by enforced but 
atoning and encouraged toil, it would still, in most instances, be 
unsafe to discharge him without any provision for his future, or any 
precautions for assisting him to place his new-born virtue in favour- 
able cireumstances,—in circumstances, at least, where he will not be 
surrounded by more than ordinary temptations. It should, therefore, 
be a portion of his sentence that he should further earn, before he 
ean be liberated, such a sum of money as will suffice to enable him 
to emigrate to other shores, or to start in respectable industry at 
home. 

Now, if the sums designed for atonement and provision are fixed 
at a sufficiently high amount,—and there is no conceivable motive for 
indiscriminate lenience,—the criminal, by earning them, will have 
afforded the best possible presumption that he can be discharged with 
safety. Itis scarcely possible that a man who has passed many months 
in entire seclusion from all evil influences and all old associations, 
who has, by steady industry for years, repaid to society a fair portion 
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of the sums of which he had defrauded it, and who has further pro- 
vided himself with a fund in hand which makes him almost a capitalist 
at home, or will carry him to new scenes and new prospects,—shall 
not have undergone both such a real change and such a salutary 
penance as will make him anxious and able to pursue an honest course 
thenceforth, unless exposed to trials of unusual severity. Il a fait 
ses épreuves; he has had no motive and no power to deceive the 
chaplain ; the special representations of the chaplain and the governor 
as to bad conduct in gaol should be allowed a veto on his liberation, 
but no more. 

Nor should the convict, when his term of sentence has expired,— 
or rather, when the conditions of his sentence have been fulfilled,— 
be liberated simply, and without precaution. To do this would be to 
risk the undoing of what has been so laboriously effected. The 
prisoner has been sequestered from the world, and in leading-strings, 
for years ; he is necessarily unfit, at once, to meet it alone and un- 
assisted ; and the new world into which he is issuing,—the honest 
one,—is one of which, even formerly, he had small experience. In 
order to give him “ a good start’ much individual care and attention 
will be requisite. Police supervision, which, as Sir Walter Crofton 
recently showed, is often the liberated convict’s best assistance, should 
surround his steps for a long period after his discharge. 

Were it possible, it would, no doubt, be desirable, that nearly all 
these discharged and reformed criminals should emigrate at once. 
Nowhere, at home, can they find such hopeful openings for a new 
career as in a new country ; nowhere, at home, can they so surely and 
thoroughly get away from their unhappy antecedents. There may, 
however, be some difficulties in the way of the universal adoption of 
this resource. Government is pledged not to send any more convicts 
to our recalcitrant colonies ; and to send liberated, even if reformed, 
criminals, might be deemed an evasion of this pledge. Some of 
our dependencies, it is said, refuse to receive any immigrants who 
have been convicted ; but it is difficult to see how this tyrannical and 
discriminating injustice could be practically carried out. The dis- 
charged offender is a free man; by law he can go where he pleases ; he 
pays his own passage, he provides his own outfit, and it would be all 
but impossible to distinguish him, either in Australia, Canada, or 
the United States, from the crowd of miscellaneous emigrants daily 
arriving. On the whole, it is probable he will be a more eligible 
citizen than the mass of these. The quantity of unoccupied land is 

so great in various quarters of the world, and the demand for labour 
to till it so continuous, and, at times, so ravenous, that it may 
fairly be anticipated that the difficulties in the way of emigration above 
alluded to, will be found rather theoretically formidable than practically 
or extensively operative. Nearly all well-disposed expirees would desire 
to emigrate, and all who wish should be put in the way of doing so. 
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For such as wish to remain at home or find insuperable impediments 
in the way of going abroad, much may be done by benevolent indi- 
viduals or associations in helping them toemployment. The first step, 
it must be remembered, is the only really difficult one. A man once 
settled can get on ; a man once employed can have a character from 
his first employer ; his antecedents need not be traced further back. 
No one will be disposed to undervalue the assistance that may be 
afforded to the discharged criminal in this way, who is cognizant ot 
the extensive and successful operations of the numerous ‘ Socictés 
de Patronage,” spread over most continental countries, for finding 
places for discharged criminals,—an indispensable and most service- 
able resource, which States unprovided with our facility of deporta- 
tion have long since been driven to adopt. By a well-organised 
system of communication between gaol chaplains and associations of 
this sort, a large number of expirees might be provided for, direct 
from the prison doors. 

Others might make their first step in the new life they desire to lead 
under the auspices of Refuges or Intermediary Establishments, such 
as that set on foot by Sir Walter Crofton, when Director of Convict 
Prisons in Ireland, at Smithfield, near Dublin, where men supposed 
eligible for conditional liberation are, as it were, filtered back into the 
world through the medium of a stage of provided employment and 
supervised freedom, described in his pamphlet. ‘Their fitness for 
discharge and independence is here both exercised and tested ; and, 
many persons are willing to take inmates from a refuge such as this, 
who would seareely have courage to try them direct from gaol. 

There may still remain a certain number who cannot at once 
emigrate, whom no one will at once engage, and who cannot, unaided, 
at once establish themselves in work. For these, Government might, 
without violating any principle of justice or sound economic science, 
provide temporary employment; employment not artificially created 
for them, but profitable and desirable in itself. In the present normal 
condition of the labour market, there is no danger lest honest men 
should be thereby superseded or displaced ; and we must bear in 
mind that in thus facilitating the restoration to virtuous courses of ihe 
liberated offender, it is the interest of the community at large, and not 
that of the criminal, that we are consulting. It would only be neces- 
sary to fix the rate of remuneration sufficiently low to guard against 
the risk of the expirec remaining languidly or wilfully on the hands of 
the authorities. 

It will be understood, it is hoped, that the writer claims no origi- 
nality for his suggestions. If there is any merit of novelty in them, it 
must lie merely in the coherence of the plan, and the distinctness and 
irrefragability of the two principles on which itis based. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 
THE LETTER THAT WAS SENT TO BRIGHTON. 


Monpay morning came and Madame Goesler had as yet written no 
answer to the Duke of Omnium. Had not Lady Glencora gone to 
Park Lane on the Sunday afternoon, I think the letter would have 
been written on that day ; but, whatever may have been the effect of 
Lady Glencora’s visit, it so far disturbed Madame Goesler as to keep 
her from her writing-table. There was yet another night for thought, 
and then the letter should be written on the Monday morning. 

When Lady Glencora left Madame Goesler she went at once to the 
Duke’s house. It was her custom to see her husband's uncle on a Sun- 
day, and she would most frequently find him just at this hour,—before 
he went up-stairs to dress for dinner. She usually took her boy with 
her, but on this occasion she went alone. She had tried what she could 
do with Madame Goesler, and she found that she had failed. She must 
now make her attempt upon the Duke. But the Duke, perhaps antici- 
pating some attack of the kind, had fled. ‘Where is his grace, 
Barker?” said Lady Glencora to the porter. ‘We do not know, 
your ladyship. His grace went away yesterday evening with nobody 
but Lapoule.”” Lapoule was the Duke's French valet. Lady Glencora 
could only return home and consider in her own mind what batteries 
might yet be brought to bear upon the Duke, towards stopping the 
marriage, even after the engagement should have been made,—if it 
were to be made. Lady Glencora felt that such batteries might still 
be brought up as would not improbably have an effect on a proud, 
weak old man. If all other resources failed, royalty in some of its 
branches might be induced to make a request. and every august rela- 
tion in the peerage should interfere. The Duke no doubt might 
persevere and marry whom he pleased,—if he were strong enough. 
But it requires much personal strength,—that standing alone against 
the well-armed batteries of all one’s friends. Lady Glencora had once 
tried such a battle on her own behalf, and had failed. She had 
wished to be imprudent when she was young; but her friends had 
been too strong for her. She had been reduced, and kept in order, 
and made to run in a groove,—and was now, when she sat looking at 
her little boy with his bold face, almost inclined to think that the 
world was right, and that grooves were best. But if she had been 
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controlled when she was young, so ought the Duke to be controlled, 
now that he was old. It is all very well for a man or woman 
to boast that he,—or she,—may do what he likes with his own,— 
or with her own. But there are circumstances in which such 
sclf-action is ruinous to so many that coercion from the outside 
becomes absolutely needed. Nobody had felt the injustice of such 
coercion when applied to herself more sharply than had Lady Glen- 
cora. But she had lived to acknowledge that such coercion might be 
proper, and was now prepared to use it in any shape in which it 
might be made available. It was all very well for Madame Goesler 
to laugh and exclaim, ‘‘ Psha!” when Lady Glencora declared her real 
trouble. But should it ever come to pass that a black-browed baby 
with a yellow skin should be shown to the world as Lord Silverbridge, 
Lady Glencora knew that her peace of mind would be gone for ever. 
She had begun the world desiring one thing, and had missed it. She 
had suffered much, and had then reconciled herself to other hopes. 
If those other hopes were also to be cut away from her, the world 
would not be worth a pinch of snuff to her. The Duke had fled, and 
she could do nothing to-day ; but to-morrow she would begin with her 
batteries. And she herself had done the mischief! She had invited 
this woman down to Matching! Heaven and earth!—that such a 
man as the Duke should be such a fool!—The widow of a Jew 
banker! He, the Duke of Omnium,—and thus to cut away from 
himself for the rest of his life, all honour, all peace of mind, all the 
grace of a noble end to a career which, if not very noble in itself, had 
reccived the praise of nobility! And to do this for a thin, black- 
browed, yellow-visaged woman with ringlets and devil's eyes, and 
a beard on her upper lip,—a Jewess,—a creature of whose habits of 
life and manners of thought they all were absolutely ignorant ; who 
drank, possibly; who might have been a forger, for what any one 
knew ; an adventuress who had found her way into society by her 
art and perseverance,—and who did not even pretend to have a 
relation in the world! That such a one should have influence enough 
to intrude herself into the house of Omnium, and blot the scutcheon, 
and,—what was worst of all,—perhaps be the mother of future 
dukes! Lady Glencora, in her anger, was very unjust to Madame 
Goesler, thinking all evil of her, accusing her in her mind of every 
crime, denying her all charm, all beauty. Had the Duke forgotten 
himself and his position for the sake of some fair girl with a pink 
complexion and grey eyes, and smooth hair, and a father, Lady 
Glencora thought that she would have forgiven it better. It might 
be that Madame Goesler would win her way to the coronet; but 
when she came to put it on, she should find that there were sharp 
thorns inside the lining of it. Not a woman worth the knowing in all 
London should speak to her ;—nor a man either of those men with 
whom a Duchess of Omnium would wish to hold converse. She 
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should find her husband rated as a doting fool, and herself rated as a 
scheming female adventuress. And it should go hard with Lady 
Glencora, if the Duke were not separated from his new Duchess 
before the end of the first year! In her enger Lady Glencora was 
very unjust. 

The Duke, when he left his house without telling his household 
whither he was going, did send his address to,—the top brick of the 
chimney. His note, which was delivered at Madame Goesler's house 
late on the Sunday evening, was as follows:—‘I am to have your 
answer on Monday. I shall be at Brighton. Send it by a private 
messenger to the Bedford Hotel there. I need not tell you with what 
expectation, with what hope, with what fear I shall await it.—-0.” 
Poor old man! He had run through all the pleasures of life too 
quickly, and had not much left with which to amuse himself. At 
length he had set his eyes on a top brick, and being tired of every- 
thing elsc, wanted it very sorely. Poor old man! How should it do 
him any good, even if he got it? Madame Goesler, when she received 
the note, sat with it in her hand, thinking of his great want. ‘* And 
he would be tired of his new plaything after a month,” she said to 
herself. But she had given herself to the next morning, and she 
would not make up her mind that night. She would sleep once more 
with the coronet of a duchess within her reach. She did do so; and 
woke in the morning with her mind absolutely in doubt. When she 
walked down to breakfast, all doubt was at an end. The time had 
come when it was necessary that she should resolve, and while her 
maid was brushing her hair for her she did make her resolution. 

‘“‘ What a thing it is to be a great lady,” said the maid, who may 
probably have reflected that the Duke of Omnium did not come bere 
so often for nothing. 

** What do you mean by that, Lotta?” 

‘“¢ The women I know, madame, talk so much of their countesses, 
and ladyships, and duchesses. I would never rest till I had a title in 
this country, if I were a lady,—and rich and beautiful.” 

‘* And can the countesses, and the ladyships, and the duchesses do 
as they please ?” 

«‘ Ah, madame ;—I know not that.” 

“But I know. That will do, Lotta. Now leave me.” Then 
Madame Goesler had made up her mind ; but I do not know whether 
that doubt as to having her own way had much to do with it. As 
the wife of an old man she would probably have had much of her 
own way. Immediately after breakfast she wrote her answer to the 


Duke, which was as follows :-— 
“ Park Lane, Monday. 


‘*My pear DuKe or Omnium, 
“I find so great a difficulty in expressing myself to your grace 
in a writtcn letter, that since you left me I have never ceased to wish 
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that { had been less nervous, less doubting, and less foolish, when 
you were present with me here in my room. I might then have said 
in one word what will take so many awkward words to explain. 
“Great as is the honour you propose to confer on me, rich as is 
the gift you offer to me, I cannot accept it. I cannot be your grace’s 
wife. I may almost say that I knew it was so when you parted from 
me; but the surprise of the situation took away from me a part of 
my judgment, and made me unable to answer you as I should have 
done. My lord, the truth is, that Iam not fit to be the wife of the Duke 
of Omnium. I should injure you; and though I should raise mysclf 
in name, I should injure myself in character. But you must not 
think, because I say this, that there is any reason whyI should not be 
an honest man’s wife. There is none. I have nothing on my con- 
science which I could not tell to you,—or to another man; nothing 
that I need fear to tell to all the world. Indeed, my lord, there 
is nothing to tell but this,—that I am not fitted by birth and 
position to be the wife of the Duke of Omnium. You would have to 
blush for me, and that no man shall ever have to do on my account. 
‘“‘T will own that I have been ambitious, too ambitious, and have 
been pleased to think that one so exalted as you are, one whose high 
position is so rife in the eyes of all men, should have taken pleasure 
in my company. I will confess to a foolish woman’s silly vanity in 
having wished to be known to be the friend of the Duke of Omnium. 
Tam like the other moths that flutter near the light and have their 
wings burned. But I am wiser than they in this, that having been 
scorched, I know that I must keep my distance. You will casily 
believe that a woman, such as I am, does not refuse to ride in a 
carriage with your grace’s arms on the panels without a regret. I 
am no philosopher. I do not pretend to despise the rich things of the 
world, or the high things. According to my way of thinking a woman 
ought to wish to be Duchess of Omnium ;—but she ought to wish 
also to be able to carry her coronct with a proper grace. As Madame 
Goesler I can live, even among my superiors, at my ease. As your 
grace’s wife, I should be easy no longer ;—nor would your grace. 
“You will think perhaps that what I write is heariless, that I speak 
altogether of your rank, and not at all of the affection you have shown 
me, or of that which I might possibly bear towards you. I think 
that when the first flush of passion is over in early youth men and 
women should strive ¢o regulate their love, as they do their othcr 
desires, by their reason. I could love your grace, fondly, as your 
wife, if I thought it well for your grace or for mysclf that we should 
be man and wife. As I think it would be ill for both of us, I will 
restrain that feeling, and remember your grace ever with the pure:t 
fecling of true friendship. 
“Before I close this letter, I must utter a word of gratitude. In 
the kind of life which I have led as a widow, a life which has been 
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very isolated as regards true fellowship, it has been my greatest effort 
to obtain the good opinion of those among whom I have attempted to 
make my way. I may, perhaps, own to you now that I have had 
many difficulties. A woman who is alone in the world is ever regarded 
with suspicion. In this country a woman with a foreign name, with 
means derived from foreign sources, with a foreign history, is specially 
suspected. I have striven to live that down, and I have suceceded. 
But in my wildest dreams I never dreamed of such success as this, 
—that the Duke of Omnium should think me the worthiest of the 
worthy. You may be sure that I am not ungrateful,—that I never 
will be ungrateful. And I trust it will not derogate from your 
opinion of my worth, that I have known what was due to your grace’s 
highness. 
“¢T have the honour to be, 
‘‘My Lord Duke, 
“Your most obliged and faithful servant, 
** Marie Max Goes.er.” 


*¢ How many unmarried women in England are there would do the 
same?” she said to herself, as she folded the paper, and put it into an 
envelope, and sealed the cover. The moment that the letter was 
completed she sent it off, as she was directed to send it, so that there 
might be no possibility of repentance and subsequent hesitation. She 
had at last made up her mind, and she would stand by the making. 
She knew that there would come moments in which she would deeply 
regret the opportunity that she had lost,—the chance of greatness that 
she had flung away from her. But so would she have often regretted 
it, also, had she accepted the greatness. Her position was one in 
which there must be regret, let her decision have been what it might. 
But she had decided, and the thing was done. She would still be 
free,—Marie Max Goesler,—unless in abandoning her freedom she 
would obtain something that she might in truth prefer to it. When 
ihe letter was gone she sat disconsolate, at the window of an up-stairs 
room in which she had written, thinking much of the coronet, much 
of the name, much of the rank, much of that position in society which 
she had flattered herself she might have won for herself as Duchess 
of Omnium by her beauty, her grace, and her wit. It had not been 
simply her ambition to be a duchess, without further aim or object. 
She had fancied that she might have been such a duchess as there is 
never another, so that her fame might have been great throughout 
Europe, as @ woman charming at all points. And she would have 
had friends, then,—real friends, and would not have lived alone as it 
was now her fate to do. And she would have loved her ducal 
husband, eld though he was, and stiff with pomp and ceremony. 
She would have loved him, and done her best to add something of 
brightness to his life. It was indeed true that there was one whom 
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she loved better ; but of what avail was it to love a man who, when 
he came to her, would speak to her of nothing but of the charms which 
he found in another woman ! 

She had been sitting thus at her window, with a book in her hand, 
at which she never looked, gazing over the park which was now 
beautiful with its May verdure, when on a sudden a thoughi ztruck 
her. Lady Glencora Palliser had come to her,trying to enlist her sym- 
pathy for the little heir, behaving, indeed, not very well, as Madame 
Goesler had thought, but still with an earnest purpose which was in 
itself good. She would write to Lady Glencora and put her out of 
her misery. Perhaps there was some feeling of triumph in her mind 
as she returned to the desk from which her epistle had been sent to 
ihe Duke ;—not of that triumph which would have found its gratifica- 
tion in boasting of the offer that had been made to her, but arising 
from a fecling that she could now show the proud mother of the bold- 
faced boy that though she would not pledge herself to any woman as 
to what she might do cr not do, she was nevertheless capable of 
resisting such a temptation as would have been irresistible to many. 
Of the Duke’s offer to her she would have spoken to no human being, 
had not this woman shown that the Duke’s purpose was known at 
least to her, and now, in her letter, she would write no plain word of 
that offer. She would not state, in words intelligible to any one who 
might read, that the Duke had offered her his hand and his coronet. 
But she would write so that Lady Glencora should understand her. 
And she would be careful that there should be no word in the letier 
to make Lady Glencora think that she supposed herself to be unfit 
for the rank offered to her. She had been very humble in what she 
had written to the Duke, but she would not be at all humble in what 
she was about to write to the mother of the bold-faced boy. And 

this was the letter when it was written ;— 






































** My pear Lapy GLENcorA, 
“‘T venture to send you a line to put you out of your misery ; 
—for you were very miserable when you were so good as to come 
here yesterday. Your dear little boy is safe from me ;—and, what is 
more to the purpose, so are you and your husband,—and your uncle, 
whom, in truth, I love. You asked me a downright question which 
I did not then choose to answer by a downright answer. The down- 
right answer was not at that time due to you. It has since been 
given, and as I like you too well to wish you to be in torment, I 
send you a line to say that I shall never be in the way of you or 
your boy. 

«« And now, dear Lady Glencora, one word more. Should it ever 
again appear to you to be necessary to use your zeal for the pro- 
tection of your husband or your child, do not endeavour to dissuade 
a woman by trying to make her think that she, by her alliance, would 
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bring degradation into any house, or to any man. If there could 
have been an argument powerful with me to make me do that which 
you wished to prevent, it was the argument which you used. But 
my own comfort, and the happiness of another person whom I value 
almost as much as myself, were too important to be sacrificed even 
to a woman’s revenge. I take mine by writing to you and telling 
you that I am better and more rational and wiser than you took me 
to be. 

‘<Tf, after this, you choose to be on good terms with me, I shall 
be happy to be your friend. I shall want no further revenge. You 
owe me some little apology; but whether you make it or not, I wil! 
be contented, and will never do more than ask whether your darling’s 
prospects are still safe. There are more women than one in the world, 
you know, and you must not consider yourself to be out of the wood 
because you have escaped from a single danger. If there ariso 
another, come to me, and we will consult together. 

“‘ Dear Lady Glencora, yours always sincerely, 
* Manize M. G.” 


There was a thing or two besides which she longed to say, laugh- 
ing as she thought of them. But she refrained, and her letter, when 
finished, was as it is given above. 

On the day following, Lady Glencora was again in Park Lane. 
When she first read Madame Goesler’s letter, she felt herself to bo 
annoyed and angry, but her anger was with herself rather than with her 
correspondent. Ever since her last interview with the woman whom 
she had feared, she had been conscious of having been indiscreet. All 
her feelings had been too violent, and it might well have been that she 
should have driven this woman to do the very thing that she was so 
anxious to avoid. ‘You owe me some little apology,” Madame 
Goesler had said. It was true,—and she would apologise. Undue 
pride was not a part of Lady Glencora’s character. Indeed, there 
was not enough of pride in her composition. She had been quite 
ready to hate this woman, and to fight her on every point as long as 
the danger existed; but she was equally willing to take the woman 
to her heart now that the danger was over. Apologise! Of course 
she would apologise. And she would make a friend of the woman if 
the woman wished it. But she would not have the woman and the 
Duke at Matching together again, lest, after all, there might be a 
mistake. She did not show Madame Goesler’s letter to her husband, 
or tell him anything of the relief she had received. He had cared 
but little for the danger, thinking more of his budget than of the 
danger; and would be sufficiently at his ease if he heard no more 
rumours of his uncle’s marriage. Lady Glencora went to Park Lane 
early on the Tuesday morning, but she did not take her boy with 
her. She understood that Madame Goesler might perhaps indulge in 
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a little gentle raillery at the child’s expense, and the mother felt that 
this might be borne the more easily if the child were not present. 

‘‘T have come to thank you for your letter, Madame Goesler,” said 
Lady Glencora, before she sat down. 

‘“‘ Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, or to dance at our 
bridal ?”” said Madame Goesler, standing up from her chair and 
laughing, as she sang the lines. 

‘‘ Certainly not to dance at your bridal,” said Lady Glencora. 

“Alas! no. You have forbidden the banns too effectually for that, 
and I sit here wearing the willow all alone. Why shouldn't I be 
allowed to get married as well as another woman, I wonder? I 
think you have been very hard upon me among you. But sit down, 
Lady Glencora. At any rate you come in peace.” 

‘“‘ Certainly in peace, and with much admiration,—and a great deal 
of love and affection, and all that kind of thing, if you will only 
necept it.” 

“JT shall be too proud, Lady Glencora ;—for the Duke’s sake, if for 
no other reason.” 

‘«« And I have to make my apology.” 

“‘Tt was made as soon as your carriage stopped at my door with 
friendly wheels. Of course I understand. I can know how terrible it all 
was to you,—even though the dear little Plantagenet might not have 
been in much danger. Fancy what it would be to disturb the career 
of a Plantagenet! Iam far too well read in history, I can assure 


” 


you. 
“T said a word for which I am sorry, and which I should not 
have said.” 

‘* Never mind the word. After all, it was a true word. I do not 
hesitate to say so now myself, though I will allow no other woman 
to say it,—and no man either. I should have degraded him,—and 
disgraced him.” Madame Goesler now had dropped the bantering 
tone which she had assumed, and was speaking in sober earnest. 
“TI, for myself, have nothing about me of which Iam ashamed. I 
have no history to hide, no story to be brought to light to my dis- 
credit. But I have not been so born, or so placed by circumstances, 
as make me fit to be the wife of the Duke of Omnium. I should 
not have been happy, you know.” 

“‘You want nothing, dear Madame Goesler. You have all that 
society can give you.” 

‘I do not know about that. Ihave much given to me by society, 
but there are many things that I want ;—a bright-faced little boy, for 
instance, to go about with me in my carriage. Why did you not 
bring him, Lady Glencora ?” 

‘‘T came out in my penitential sheet, and when one goes in that 
guise, one goes alone. I had half a mind to walk.” 

‘You will bring him soon ?” 
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‘Oh, yes. He was very anxious to know the other day who was 
the beautiful lady, with the black hair.” 

‘* You did not tell him that the beautiful lady with the black hair 
was a possible aunt, was a possible - But we will not think any 
more of things so horrible.” 

‘‘T told him nothing of my fears, you may be sure.” 

‘* Some day, when I am a very old woman, and when his father is 
quite an old duke, and when he has a dozen little boys and girls of 
his own, you will tell him the story. Then he will reflect what a 
madman his great uncle must have been, to have thought of makine 
@ duchess out of such a wizened old woman as that.” 

They parted the best of friends, but Lady Glencora was still of 
opinion that if the lady and the Duke were to be brought together at 
Matching, or elsewhere, there might still be danger. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


SHOWING HOW THE DUKE STOOD HIS GROUND. 


Mr. Low the barrister who had given so many lectures to our friend 
Phineas Finn, lectures that ought to have been useful, was now hin- 
self in the House of Commons, having reached it in the legitimate 
course of his profession. Ata certain point of his career, supposing 


his career to have been sufficiently prosperous, it becomes natural to 
a barrister to stand for some constituency, and natural for him also to 
form his politics at that period of his life with a view to his further 
advancement, looking, as he does so, carefully at the age and standing 
of the various candidates for high legal office. When a man has 
worked as Mr. Low had worked, he begins to regard the bench wist- 
fully, and to calculate the profits of a two years’ run in the Attorney- 
Generalship. It is the way of the profession, and thus a proper and 
sufficient number of real barristers finds its way into the House. 
Mr. Low had been angry with Phineas because he, being a barrister, 
had climbed into it after another fashion, having taken up politics, not 
in the proper way as an assistance to his great profession, but as a 
profession in itself. Mr. Low had been quite sure that his pupil 
had been wrong in this, and that the error would at last show itself, 
to his pupil’s cost. And Mrs. Low had been more sure than Mr. Low, 
having not unnaturally been jealous that a young whipper-snapper of 
a pupil,—as she had once called Phineas,—should become a Parlia- 
ment man before her husband, who had worked his way up gallantly, 
in the usual course. She would not give way a jot even now,—not 
even when she heard that Phineas was going io marry this and that 
heiress. For at this period of his life such rumours were afloat about 
him, originating probably in his hopes as to Violet Effingham and his 
intimacy with Madame Goesler. ‘Oh, heiresses!” said Mrs. Low. 
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“T don’t believe in heiresses’ money till I see it. Three or four 
hundred a year is a great fortune for a woman, but it don’t go far in 
keeping a house in London. And when a woman has got a little 
money she generally knows how to spend it. He has begun at the 
wrong end, and they who do that never get themselves right at 
last.” 

At this time Phineas had become somewhat of a fine gentleman, 
which made Mrs. Low the more angry with him. He showed him- 
self willing enough to go to Mrs. Low’s house, but when there he 
seemed to her to give himself airs. I think that she was unjust to him, 
and that it was natural that he should not bear himself beneath her 
remarks exactly as he had done when he was nobody. He had cer- 
tainly been very successful. He was always listened to in the House, 
and rarely spoke except on subjects which belonged to him, or had 
been allotted to him as part of his business. He lived quite at his 
ease with people of the highest rank,—and those of his own mode of 
life who disliked him did so simply because they regarded with envy 
his too rapid rise. He rode upon a pretty horse in the park, and was 
careful in his dress, and had about him an air of comfortable wealth 
which Mrs. Low thought that he had not earned. When her husband 
told her of his sufficient salary, she would shake her head and express 
her opinion that a good time was coming. By which she perhaps 
meant to imply a belicf that a time was coming in which her husband 
would have a salary much better than that now enjoyed by Phineas, 
and much more likely to be permanent. The Radicals were not to 
have office for ever, and when they were gone, what then? ‘I don’t 
suppose he saves a shilling,” said Mrs. Low. ‘How can he, keeping 
a horse in the park, and hunting down in the country, and living with 
lords. I shouldn’t wonder if he isn’t found to be over head and ears 
in debt when things come to be looked into.” Mrs. Low was fond of 
an assured prosperity, of money in the funds, and was proud to think 
that her husband lived in a house of his own. ‘£19 10s. ground- 
rent to the Portman estate is what we pay, Mr. Bunce,” she once said 
to that gallant Radical, ‘‘ and that comes of beginning at the right end. 
Mr. Low had nothing when he began the world, and I had just what 
made us decent the day we married. But he began at the right end, 
and let things go as they may he can’t get a fall.” Mr. Bunce and 
Mrs. Low, though they differed much in politics, sympathised in refer- 
ence to Phineas. 

‘‘T never believes, ma’am, in nobody doing any good by getting a 
place,” said Mr. Bunce. ‘‘ Of course I don’t mean judges and them 
like, which must be. But when a young man has ever so much a 
year for sitting in a big room down at Whitehall, and reading a news- 
paper with his feet up on a chair, I don’t think it honest, whether 
he’s a Parliament man or whether he ain’t.” Whence Mr. Bunce had 
got his notions as to the way in which officials at Whitehall pass their 
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time, T eannot say; but his notions are very common notions. The 
British world at large is slow to believe that the great British house- 
keeper keeps no more cats than what kill mice. 

Mr. Low, who was now frequently in the habit of secing Phineas 
at the House, had somewhat changed his opinions, and was not so 
eager in condemning Phineas as was his wife. He had began to think 
that perhaps Phineas had shown some knowledge of his own aptitudes 
in the career which he had sought, and was aware, at any rate, that 
his late pupil was somebody in the House of Commons. A man will 
ulmost always respect him whom those around him respect, and wil! 
generally look up to one who is evidently above himself in his own 
daily avocation. Now Phineas was certainly above Mr. Low in par- 
liamentary reputation. He sat on a front bench. He knew the 
leaders of parties. He was at home amidst the forms of the House. 
He enjoyed something of the prestige of Government power. And 
he walked about familiarly with the sons of dukes and the brothers of 
earls in a manner which had its effect even on Mr. Low. Seeing these 
things Mr. Low could not maintain his old opinion as stoutly as did 
his wife. It was almost a privilege to Mr. Low to be intimate with 
Phineas Finn. How then could he look down upon him ? 

He was surprised, therefore, one day when Phineas diseussed the 
matter with him fully. Phineas had asked him what would be his 
chance of success if even now he were to give up politics and take to 
the Bar as the means of earning his livelihood. ‘‘ You would have 
uphill work at first, as a matter of course,” said Mr. Low. 

‘‘ But it might be done, I suppose. To have been in office would 
not be fatal to me ?” 

‘No, not fatal. Nothing of the kind need be fatal. Men have suc- 
ceeded and have sat on the bench afterwards, who did not begin till 
they were past forty. You would have to live down a prejudice 
ereated against yourself ;—that is all. The attorneys do not like bar- 
risters who are anything else but barristers.” 

‘¢ The attorneys are very arbitrary, I know,” said Phineas. 

“Yes ;—and there would be this against you—that it is so difficult 
fora man to go back to the verdure and malleability of pupildom, 
who has once escaped from the necessary humility of its conditions. 
You would find it difficult to sit and wait for business in a Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court, after having had Vice-Chancellors, or men as big as 
Viee-Chancellors, to wait upon you.” 

“*T do not think much of that.” 

‘‘ But others would think of it, and you would find that there were 
difficulties. But you are not thinking of it in carnest ?” 

‘¢ Yes, in earnest.” 

‘“Why so? Ishould have thought that every day had removed 
you farther and further from any such idea.” 

‘« The ground I’m on at present is so slippery.” 
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“ Well, yes. Ican understand that. But yet it is less slippery 


than it used to be.” 
«“ Ah ;—you do not exactly see. What if I were to lose my 


seat?” 

‘You are safe at least for the next four years, I should say.” 

«« Ah ;—no one can tell. And suppose I took it into my head to 
differ from the Government ?” 

‘‘You must not do that. You have put yourself into a boat with 
these men, and you must remain in the boat. I should have thought 
all that was easy to you.” 

“It is not so easy as it seems. The very necessity of sitting still 
in the boat is in itself irksome,—very irksome. And then there comes 
some crisis in which a man cannot sit still.” 

“Ts there any such crisis at hand now ?” 

“T cannot say that ;—but Iam beginning to find that sitting still 
is very disagreeable to me. When I hear those fellows below having 
their own way, and saying just what they like, it makes me furious. 
There is Robson. He tried office for a couple of years, and has 
broken away ; and now, by George, there is no man they think so 
much of as they do of Robson. He is twice the man he was when 
he sat on the Treasury Bench.” 

‘‘ He is a man of fortune ;—is he not?” 

“T suppose so. Of course he is, because he lives. He never 
earns anything. His wife had money.” 

“‘ My dear Finn, that makes all the difference. When a man has 
means of his own he can please himself. Do you marry a wife with 
money, and then you may kick up your heels, and do as you like 
about the Colonial Office. When a man hasn’t money, of course he 
must fit himself to the circumstances of a profession.” 

“Though his profession may require him to be dishoucst.” 

“‘T did not say that.” 

“‘ But I say it, my dear Low. A man who is ready to vote black 
white because somebody tells him, is dishonest. Never mind, old 
fellow. I shall pull through, I dare say. Don’t go and tell your 
wife all this, or she’ll be harder upon me than ever when she sees 
me.” After that Mr. Low began to think that his wife’s judgment in 
this matter had been better than his own. 

Robson could do as he liked because he had married a woman 
with money. Phineas told himself that that game was also open to 
him. He, too, might marry money. Violet Effingham had money ; 
—quite enough to make him independent were he married to her. 
And Madame Goesler had money ;—plenty of money. And an idea 
had begun to creep upon him that Madame Goesler would take him 
were he to offer himself. But he would sooner go back to the Bar as 
the lowest pupil, sooner clean boots for barristers,—so he told him- 
self,—than marry a2 woman simply because she had money, than 
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marry any other woman as long as there was a chance that Violet 
might be won. But it was very desirable that he should know 
whether Violet might be won or not. It was now July, and every- 
body would be gone in another month. Before August would be over 
he was to start for Ireland with Mr. Monk, and he knew that words 
would be spoken in Ireland which might make it indispensable for 
him to be, at any rate, able to throw up his office. In these days he 
became more anxious than he used to bo about Miss Effingham’s 
fortune. 

He had never spoken as yet to Lord Brentford since the day on 
which the Earl had quarrelled with him, nor had he ever been at the 
house in Portman Square. Lady Laura he met occasionally, and had 
always spoken to her. She was gracious to him, but there had been 
no renewal of their intimacy. Rumours had reached him that things 
were going badly with her and her husband ; but when men repeated 
such rumours in his presence, he said little or nothing on the subject. 
It was not for him, at any rate, to speak of Lady Laura’s unhappi- 
ness. Lord Chiltern he had seen once or twice during the last 
month, and they had met cordially as friends. Of course he could 
ask no question from Lord Chiltern as to Violet; but he did learn 
that his friend had again patched up some reconciliation with his 
father. ‘‘ He has quarrelled with me, you know,” said Phineas. 

‘‘T am very sorry, but what could I do? As things went, I was 
obliged to tell him.” 

“‘Do not suppose for a moment that Iam blaming you. It is, no 
doubt, much better that he should know it all.” 

«* And it cannot make much difference to you, I should say.” 

“*One doesn’t like to quarrel with those who have been kind to 
one,” said Phineas. 

‘But it isn’t your doing. He'll come right again after ao time. 
When I can get my own affairs settled, you may be sure I'll do my 
best to bring him round. But what's the reason you never see Laura 
now ?” 

‘‘ What’s the reason that everything goes awry?” said Phineas, 
bitterly. 

‘‘When I mentioned your name to Kennedy the other day, he 
looked as black as thunder. But it is not odd that any one should 
quarrel with him. I can’t stand him. Do you know, I sometimes 
think that Laura will have to give it up. Then there will be another 
mess in the family!” 

This was all very well as coming from Lord Chiltern; but there 
was no word about Violct, and Phineas did not know how to get a 
word from any one. Lady Laura could have told him everything, 
but he could not go to Lady Laura. He did go to Lady Baldock's 
house as often as he thought he could with propriety, and oceasionally 
he saw Violet. But he could do no more than see her, and the days 
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and weeks were passing by, and the time was coming in which he 
would have to go away, and be with her no more. The end of the 
season, which was always to other men,—to other working men 
such as our hero,—-a period of pleasurable anticipation, to him was 2 
time of sadness, in which he felt that he was not exactly like to, or 
even equal to, the men with whom he lived in London. In the old 
days, in which he was allowed to go to Loughlinter or to Saulsby, 
when all men and women were going to their Loughlinters and their 
Saulsbys, it was very well with him; but there was something 
melancholy to him in his yearly journey to Ireland. He loved his 
father and mother and sisters as well as do other men; but there was 
a falling off in the manner of his life which made him feel that he had 
been in some sort out of his own element in London. He would have 
liked to have shot grouse at Loughlinter, or pheasants at Saulsby, or 
to have hunted down at Willingford,—or better still, to have made 
love to Violet Effingham wherever Violet Effingham might have 
placed herself. But all this was closed to him now; and there would 
be nothing for him but to remain at Killaloe, or to return to his work 
in Downing Street, from August to February. Mr. Monk, indeed, 
was going with him for a few weeks; but even this association did 
not make up for that sort of socicty which he would have preferred. 

The session went on very quietly. The question of the Irish 
Reform Bill was postponed till the next year, which was a great thing 
gained. He carried his bill about the Canada Railway, with sundry 
other small bills appertaining to it, through the House in a manner 
which redounded infinitely to his credit. There was just enough of 
opposition to give a zest to the work, and to make the affair con- 
spicuous among the affairs of the year. As his chief was in the other 
House, the work fell altogether into his hands, so that he came to be 
conspicuous among Under-Secretaries. It was only when he said a 
word to any leaders of his party about other matters,—about Irish 
Tenant Right, for instance, which was beginning to loom very large, 
that he found himself to be snubbed. But there was no room for 
action this year in reference to Irish Tenant Right, and therefore any 
deep consideration of that discomfort might be legitimately postponed. 
If he did by chance open his mouth on the subject to Mr. Monk, even 
Mr. Monk discouraged him. 

In the early days of July, when the weather was very hot, and 
people were beginning to complain of the Thames, and members were 
becoming thirsty after grouse, and the remaining days of parliamentary 
work were being counted up, there came to him news,—news that 
was soon known throughout the fashionable world,—that the Duke 
of Omnium was going to give a garden party at a certain villa resi- 
dence on the banks of the Thames above Richmond. It was to be 
such a. garden party as had never been seen before. And it would 
be the move remarkable because the Duke had never been known to 
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do such a thing. The villa was called The Horns, and had, indeed, 
been given by the Duke to Lady Glencora on her marriage ; but the 
party was to be the Duke’s party, and The Horns, with all its gar. 
dens, conservatories, lawns, shrubberies, paddocks, boat-houses, and 
boats, was to be made bright and beautiful for the occasion. Scores 
of workmen were about the place through the three first weeks of 
July. The world at large did not at all know why the Duke was 
doing so unwonted a thing,—why he should undertake so new a 
trouble. But Lady Glencora knew, and Madame Goesler shrewdly 
guessed, the riddle. When Madame Goesler’s unexpected refusal 
had reached his grace, he felt that he must either accept the lady's 
refusal, or persevere. After a day’s consideration, he resolved that 
he would accept it. The top brick of the chimney was very desirable; 
but perhaps it might be well that he should endeavour to live without 
it. Then, accepting this refusal, he must either stand his ground 
and bear the blow,—or he must run away to that villa at Como, or 
elsewhere. The running away seemed to him at first to be the better, 
or at least the more pleasant, course; but at last he determined that 
he would stand his ground and bear the blow. Therefore he gave 
his garden party at The Horns. 

Who was to be invited? Before the first week in July was over, 
many a bosom in London was fluttering with anxiety on that subject. 
The Duke, in giving his short word of instruction to Lady Glencora, 
made her understand that he would wish her to be particular in her 
invitations. Her Royal Highness the Princess, and his Royal High- 
ness the Prince, had both been so gracious as to say that they would 
honour his féte. The Duke himself had made out a short list, with 
not more than a dozen names. Lady Glencora was employed to 
select the real crowd,—the five hundred out of the ten thousand who 
were to be blessed. On the Duke’s own private list was the name of 
Madame Goesler. Lady Glencora understood it all. When Madame 
Goesler got her card, she thought that she understood it too. And 
she thought also that the Duke was behaving in a gallant way. 

There was, no doubt, much difficulty about the invitations, anda 
considerable amount of ill-will was created. And they who con- 
sidered themselves entitled to be asked, and were not asked, were 
full of wrath against their more fortunate friends, instead of being 
angry with the Duke or with Lady Glencora, who had neglected them. 
It was soon known that Lady Glencora was the real dispenser of the 
favours, and I fancy that her ladyship was tired of her task before 
it was completed. The party was to take place on Wednesday, the 27th 
of July, and before the day had come, men and women had become 
so hardy in the combat that personal applications were made with 
unflinching importunity ; and letters were written to Lady Glencora 
putting forward this claim and that claim with a piteous clamour. 
‘No, that is too bad,’ Lady Glencora said to her particular friend, 
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Mrs. Grey, when a letter camo from Mrs. Bonteen, stating all that 
her husband had ever done towards supporting Mr. Palliser in Parlia- 
ment,—and all that he ever would do. ‘She shan’t have it, even 
though she could put Plantagenet into a minority to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Bonteen did not get a card; and when she heard that. 
Phineas Finn had received one, her wrath against Phineas was very 
great. He was ‘an Irish adventurer,” and she regretted deeply 
that Mr. Bonteen had ever interested himself in bringing such an 
upstart forward in the world of politics. But as Mr. Bonteen never 
had done anything towards bringing Phineas forward, there was not 
much cause for regret on this head. Phineas, however, got his card, 
and, of course, accepted the invitation. 

The grounds were opened at four. There was to be an early 
dinner out in tents at five; and after dinner men and women were 
to walk about, or dance, or make love—or hay, as suited them. 
The haycocks, however, were ready prepared, while it was expected 
that they should bring the love with them. Phineas, knowing 
that he should meet Violet Effingham, took a great deal with him 
ready made. 

For an hour and a half Lady Glencora kept her position in a saloon 
through which the guests passed to the grounds, and to every comer 
she imparted the information that the Duke was on the lawn ;—to 
every comer but one. To Madame Goesler she said no such 
word. ‘* So glad to sec you, my dear,” she said, as she pressed her 
friend’s hand; “if I am not killed by this work, I'll make you 
out again by-and-by.” Then Madame Goesler passed on, and soon 
found herself amidst a throng of acquaintance. Aftcr a few minutes 
she saw the Duke seated in an arm-chair, close to the river-bank, 
and she bravely went up to him, and thanked him for the invitation. 
“The thanks are due to you for gracing our entertainment,” said 
the Duke, rising to greet her. There were a dozen people standing 
round, and so the thing was done without difficulty. At that moment 
there came a notice that their royal highnesses were on the ground, 
and the Duke, of course, went off to meet them. There was not a 
word more spoken between the Duke and Madame Goesler on that 
afternoon. 

Phineas did not come till late,—till seven, when the banquet was 
over. I think he was right in this, as the banqueting in tents loses 
in comfort almost more than it gains in romance. A small picnic 
may be very well, and the distance previously travelled may give to 
a@ dinner on the ground the seeming excuse of necessity. Frail human 
nature must be supported,—and human nature, having gone so far 
in pursuit of the beautiful, is entitled to what best support the unac- 
customed circumstances will allow. Therefore, out with the cold 
pies, out with the salads, and the chickens, and the champagne. Since 
no better may be, let us recruit human nature sitting upon this moss, 
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and forget our discomforts in the glory of the verdure around us. And 
dear Mary, seeing that the cushion from the waggonet is small, and 
not wishing to accept the too generous offer that she should take it 
all for her own use, will admit a contact somewhat closer than the 
ordinary chairs of a dining-room render necessary. That in its way 
is very well ;—but I hold that a banquet on narrow tables in a tent 
is displeasing. 

Phineas strolled into the grounds when the tent was nearly empty, 
and when Lady Glencora, almost sinking beneath her exertions, was 
taking rest inaninner room. The Duke at this time was dining with 
their royal highnesses, and three or four others, specially selected, very 
comfortably within doors. Out of doors the world had begun to 
dance,—and the world was beginning to say that it would be much 
nicer to go and dance upon the boards inside as soon as possible. 
For, though of all parties a garden party is the nicest, everybody is 
always anxious to get out of the garden as quick as may be. A few 
ardent lovers of suburban picturesque effect were sitting beneath the 
haycocks, and four forlorn damsels were vainly endeavouring to excite 
the sympathy of manly youth by playing croquet in a corner. I am 
not sure, however, that the lovers beneath the hayeocks and the 
players at croquet were not actors hired by Lady Glencora for the 
occasion. 

Phineas had not been Iong on the lawn before he saw Lady Laura 
Kennedy. She was standing with another lady, and Barrington Erle 
was with them. ‘‘So you have been successful?” said Barrington, 
greeting him. 

‘* Successful in what?” 

‘In what? In getting a ticket. I have had to promise three tide- 
waiterships, and to give deep hints about a bishopric expected to be 
vacant, before I got in. But what matters? Success pays for every- 
thing. My only trouble now is, how I’m to get back to London.” 

Lady Laura shook hands with Phineas, and then, as he was pass- 
ing on, followed him for a step and whispered a word to him. ‘ Mr. 
Finn,” she said, ‘if you are not going yet, come back to me pre- 
sently. I have something to say to you. I shall not be far from the 
river, and shall stay here for about an hour.” 

Phineas said that he would, and then went on, not knowing exactly 
where he was going. He had one desire,—to find Violet Effingham ; 
but when he should find her, he could not carry her off, and sit with 
her bencath a haycock. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE HORNS. 
Wurtz looking for Violet Effingham, Phineas encountered Madame 
Goesler among a crowd of people who were watching the adventurous 
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embarkation of certain daring spirits in a pleasure-boat. There were 
watcrmen there in the Duke’s livery, ready to take such spirits down 
to Richmond or up to Teddington lock, and many daring spirits 
did take such trips,—to the great peril of muslins, ribbons, and 
starch, to the peril also of ornamental summer white garments, so 
that when the thing was over, the boats were voted to have been a 
bore. 

“ Are you going to venture ?” said Phineas to the lady. 

“T should like it of all things if I were not afraid for my clothes. 
Will you come ?” 

“‘I was never good upon the water. I should be sea-sick to a 
certainty. They are going down beneath the bridge too, and we 
should be splashed by the steamers. I don’t think my courage is 
high enough.” Thus Phineas excused himself, being still intent on 
prosecuting his search for Violet. 

“Then neither will I,” said Madame Goesler. ‘‘ One dash froma 
peccant oar would destroy the whole symmetry of my dress. Look. 
That green young lady has already been sprinkled.” 

‘But the blue young gentleman has been sprinkled also,” said 
Phineas, “ and they will be happy in a joint baptism.” Then they 
strolled along the river path together, and wero soon alone. ‘You 
will be leaving town soon, Madame Goesler ?” 

«¢ Almost immediately.” 

‘«* And where do you go?” 

“‘Oh,—to Vienna. I am there for a couple of months every year, 
minding my business. I wonder whether you would know me, if 
you saw me ;—sometimes sitting on a stool in a counting-house, 
sometimes going about among old houses, settling what must be done 
to save them from tumbling down. I dress so differently at such 
times, and talk so differently, and look so much older, that I almost 
fancy myself to be another person.” 

“Ts it a great trouble to you?” 

‘“‘No,—I rather like it. It makes me fecl that I do something in 
the world.” 

‘Do you go alone ?” 

“Quite alone. I take a German maid with me, and never speak 
2 word to any one else on the journey.” 

‘“‘That must be very bad,” said Phineas. 

“Yes; it is the worst of it. But then Iam so much accustomed 
to be alone. You see me in society, and in socicty only, and there- 
fore naturally look upon me as one of a gregarious herd; but I am 
in truth an animal that feeds alone and lives alone. Take the hours 
of the year all through, and I am a solitary during four-fifths of them. 
And what do you intend to do?” 


“T go to Ireland.” 
‘Tome to your own ns How nice. I have no people to go 
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to. I have one sister, who lives with her husband at Riga. She ig 
my only relation, and I never see her.” 

‘‘But you have thousands of friends in England.” 

“‘Yes,—as you see them,”—and she turned and spread out her 
hands towards the crowded lawn, which was behind them. “ Whet 
are such friends worth 2? What would they do for me?” 

“TI do not know that the Duke would do much,” said Phineas 
laughing. 

Madame Goesler laughed also. ‘The Duke is not so bad,” she 
said. ‘‘The Duke would do as much as any one else. I won’t have 
the Duke abused.” 

‘‘ He may be your particular friend, for what I know,” said Phineas, 

“‘Ah;—no. Ihave no particular friend. And were I to wish to 
choose one, I should think the Duke a little above me.” 

**Oh, yes ;—and too stiff, and too old, and too pompous, and too 
cold, and too make-believe, and too gingerbread.” 

“Mr. Finn!” 

“The Duke is all buckram, you know.” 

‘Then why do you come to his house ?” 

“‘To see you, Madame Goesler.” 

“Ts that true, Mr. Finn?” 

** Yes ;—it is true in itsway. One goes about to meet those whom 
one likes, not always for the pleasure of the host’s society. I hope I 
am not wrong, because I go to houses at which I like neither the 
host nor the hostess.” Phineas as he said this was thinking of Lady 
Baldock, to whom of late he had been exceedingly civil,—but he 
certainly did not like Lady Baldock. 

“‘T think you have been too hard upon the Duke of Omnium. 
Do you know him well ?” 

‘¢ Personally ? certainly not. Do you? Does anybody?” 

*‘T think he is a gracious gentleman,” said Madame Goesler, 
“and though I cannot boast of knowing him well, I do not like 
to hear him called buckram. I do not think he is buckram. It 
is not very easy for a man in his position to live so as to please all 
people. He has to maintain the prestige of the highest aristocracy in 
Europe.” 

‘‘ Look at his nephew, who will be the next Duke, and who works 
as hard as any man in the country. Will he not maintain it better? 
What good did the present man ever dc ?” 

“You believe only in motion, Mr. Finn ;—and not at all in quies- 
cence. An express train at full speed is grander to you than a 
mountain with heaps of snow. I own that to me there is something 
glorious in the dignity of a man too high to do anything,—if only he 
knows how to carry that dignity with a proper grace. I think that 
there should be breasts made to carry stars.” 

‘Stars which they have never earned,” said Phineas. 
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« Ah ;—well; we will not fight about it. Go and earn your star, 
and I will say that it becomes you better than any glitter on the coat 
of the Duke of Omnium.” This she said with an earnestness which 
he could not pretend not to notice or not to understand. ‘I too 
may be able to see that the express train is really greater than the 
mountain.” 

“Though, for your own life, you would prefer to sit and gaze 
upon the snowy peaks ?” 

“No ;—-that is not so. For myself, I would prefer to be of use 
somewhcre,—to some one, if it were possible. I strive sometimes.” 

‘“‘ And I am sure successfully.” 

“Never mind. I hate to talk about myself. You and the Duke 
are fair subjects for conversation ; you as the express train, who will 
probably do your sixty miles an hour in safety, but may possibly go 
down @ bank with a crash.” 

“ Certainly I may,” said Phineas. 

“And the Duke, as the mountain, which is fixed in its stateliness, 
short of the power of some earthquake, which shall be grander and 
more terrible than any earthquake yet known. Here we are at the 
house again. I will go in and sit down for a while.” 

“Tf I leave you, Madame Goesler, I will say good-bye till next 
winter.” 

“T shall be in town again before Christmas, you know. You will 
come and see me ?” 

“‘ Of course I will.” 

‘And then this love trouble of yours will be over,—one way or 
the other ;—will it not ?”’ 

«« Ah !—who can say ?”’ 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady. But your heart is never faint. 
Farewell.” 

Then he left her. Up to this moment he had not seen Violet, 
and yet he knew that she was to be there. She had herself told him 
that she was to accompany Lady Laura, whom he had already met. 
Lady Baldock had not been invited, and had expressed great animo- 
sity against the Dufke in consequence. She had gone so far as to 
say that the Duke was a man at whose house a young lady such as 
her niece ought not to be seen. But Violet had laughed at this, and 
declared her intention of accepting the invitation. ‘ Go,” she had 
said; ‘*of course I shall go. I should have broken my heart if I 
could not have got there.” Phineas therefore was sure that she must 
be in the place. He had kept his eyes ever on the alert, and yet he 
had not found her. And now he must keep his appointment with 
Lady Laura Kennedy. So he went down to the path by the river, 
and there he found her seated close by the water's edge. Her cousin 
Barrington Erle was still with her, but as soon as Phineas joined 
them, Erle went way. ‘I had told him,” said Lady Laura, “ that 
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I wished to speak to you, and he stayed with me till you came. 
There are worse men than Barrington a great deal.” 

**T am sure of that.” 

** Are you and he still friends, Mr. Finn ?” 

“Thope so. Ido not see so much of him asI did when I had 
less to do.” 

‘“‘ He says that you have got into altogether a different set.” 

‘“‘T don’t know that. Ihave gone as circumstances have directed 
me, but I have certainly not intended to throw over so old and good 
a friend as Barrington Erle.” 

‘“‘Oh,—he does not blame you. He tells me that you have found 
your way among what he calls the working men of the party, 
and he thinks you will do very well,—if you can only be patient 
enough. We all expected a different line from you, you know,—more 
of words and less of deeds, if I may say so;—more of liberal 
oratory and less of government action; but I do not doubt that you 
are right.” 

‘‘T think that I have been wrong,” said Phineas. ‘I am becoming 
heartily sick of officialities.” 

‘‘That comes from the fickleness about which papa is so fond of 
quoting his Latin. The ox desires the saddle. The charger wants 
to plough.” 

“And which am I?” 

‘¢ Your career may combine the dignity of the one with the utility 
of the other. At any rate you must not think of changing now. 
Have you seen Mr. Kennedy lately?” She asked this question 
abruptly, showing that she was anxious to get to the matter respect- 
ing which she had summoned him to her side, and that all that she 
had said hitherto had been uttered as it were in preparation of that 
subject. 

“Seen him? yes; I see him daily. But we hardly do more 
than speak.” 

“*Why not?” Phineas stood for a moment in silence, hesitating. 
‘‘ Why is it that he and you do not speak ?” 

‘“‘ How can I answer that question, Lady Laura?” 

“Do you know any reason? Sit down, or, if you please, I will 
get up and walk with you. He tells me that you have chosen to 
quarrel with him, and that I have made you doso. He says that 
you have confessed to him that I have asked you to quarrcl with 
him.” 

‘* He can hardly have said that.” 

“But he has said it,—in so many words. Do you think that I 
would tell you such a story falsely ?” 

“Ts he here now!” 

‘*No ;—he is not here. He would not come. I came alone.” 

“Is not Miss Effingham with you?” 
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“‘No;—she is to come with my father later. She is here no 
doubt, now. But answer my question, Mr. Finn ;—unless you find 
that you cannot answer it. What was it that you did say to my 
husband ?” 

“‘ Nothing to justify what he has told you.” 

“Do you mean to say that he has spoken falsely ?” 

‘‘T mean to use no harsh word,—but I think that Mr. Kennedy 
when troubled in his spirit looks at things gloomily, and puts mean- 
ing upon words which they should not bear.” 

‘«‘ And what has troubled his spirit ?” 

‘You must know that better than I can do, Lady Laura. I will 
tell you all that I can tell you. He invited me to his house and I 
would not go, because you had forbidden me. Then he asked me 

‘some questions about you. Did I refuse because of you,—or of any 
thing that you had said? If I remember right, I told him that I did 
fancy that you would not be glad to see me,—and that therefore I 
would rather stay away. What was I to say?” 

‘‘ You should have said nothing.” 

“‘ Nothing with him would have been worse than what I did say. 
Remember that he asked me the question point-blank, and that no 
reply would have been equal to an affirmation. I should have con- 
fessed that his suggestion was true.” 

‘He could not then have twitted me with your words.” 

“Tf I have erred, Lady Laura, and brought any sorrow on you, I 
am indeed grieved.” 

“Tt is all sorrow. There is nothing but sorrow. I have made up 
my mind to leave him.” 

“Oh, Lady Laura!” 

“It is very bad,—but not so bad, I think, as the life I am now 
leading. He has accused me——, of what do you think? He says 
that you are my lover!” 

‘“‘ He did not say that,—in those words ?” 

‘‘He said it in words which made me feel that I must part from 
him.” 

‘« And how did you answer him ?” 

“IT would not answer him at all. If he had come to me likea 
man,—not accusing me, but asking me,—I would have told him 
every thing. And what was there to tell? I should have broken 
my faith to you, in speaking of that scene at Loughlinter, but women 
always tell such stories to their husbands when their husbands are 
good to them, and true, and just. And it is well that they should 

be told. But to Mr. Kennedy I can tell nothing. He does not 
believe my word.” 

‘“‘ Not believe you, Lady Laura.” 

“No! Because I did not blurt out to him all that story about 
your foolish duel,—because I thought it best to keep my brother's 
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secret, as long as there was a secret to be kept, he told me that I 
had,—lied to him!” 

“¢ What !—with that word ?” 

‘‘ Yes,—with that very word. He is not particular about his 
words, when he thinks it necessary to express himself strongly. 
And he has told me since that because of that he could never believe 
me again. How is it possible that a woman should live with such a 
man?” But why did she come to him with this story,—to him 
whom she had been accused of entertaining as a lover ;—to him who 
of all her friends was the last whom she should have chosen as the 
recipient for such a tale? Phineas as he thought how he might besi 
answer her, with what words ho might try to comfort her, could not 
but ask himself this question. ‘‘ The moment that the word was out 
of his mouth,”’ she went on to say, ‘‘I resolved that I would tell you. 
The accusation is against you as it is against me, and is equally false 
to both. I have written to him, and there is my letter.” 

‘“‘But you will see him again ?” 

‘*No ;—I will go to my father’s house. I have already arranged 
it. Mr. Kennedy has my letter by this time, and I go from hence 
home with my father.” 

“Do you wish that I should read the letter.” 

‘* Yes,—certainly. I wish that you should read it. Should I ever 
meet him again, I shall tell him that you saw it.” 


They were now standing close upon the river’s bank, at a corner 
of the grounds, and, though the voices of people sounded near to 
them, they were alone. Phineas had no alternative but to read the 
letter which was as follows :-— 


‘‘ After what you have said to me it is impossible that I should 
return to your house. I shall meet my father at the Duke of 
Omnium’s, and have already asked him to give me an asylum. It 
is my wish to remain wherever he may be, either in town or in the 
country. Should I change my purpose in this, and change my 
residence, I will not fail to let you know where I go and what I 
propose to do. You I think must have forgotten that I was your 
wife ; but I will never forget it. 

**You have accused me of having a lover. You cannot have 
expected that I should continue to live with you after such an 
accusation. For myself I cannot understand how any man can have 
brought himself to bring such a charge against his wife. Even had 
it been true the accusation should not have been made by your mouth 
to my ears. 

‘‘ That it is untrue I believe you must be as well aware as I am 
myself. How intimate I was with Mr. Finn, and what were the 
limits of my intimacy with him you knew before I married you. 
After our marriage I encouraged his friendship ti!l I found that there 
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was something in it that displeased you,—and, after learning that, 
I discouraged it. You have said that he is my lover, but you have 
probably not defined for yourself that word very clearly. You have 
felt yourself slighted because his name has been mentioned with 
praise ;—and your jealousy has been wounded because you have 
thought that I have regarded him as in some way superior to your- 
self. You have never really thought that he was my lover,—that he 
spoke words to me which others might not hear, that he claimed from 
me aught that a wife may not give, that he received aught which a 
friend should not receive. The accusation has been a coward’s 
accusation. 

“*T shall be at my father’s to-night, and to-morrow I will get you 
to let my servant bring to me such things as are my own,—my clothes, 
namely, and desk, and a few books. She will know what I want. 
I trust you may be happier without a wife, than ever you have been 
with me. I have felt almost daily since we were married that you 
were a man who would have been happier without a wife than with 


one. 


“Yours affectionately, 
“Laura KENNEDY.” 


“Tt is at any rate true,” she said, when Phineas had read the 
letter. 

“True! Doubtless it is true,” said Phineas, “ except that I do 
not suppose he was ever really angry with me, or jealous, or any- 
thing of the sort,—because I got on well. It seems absurd even to 
think it.” 

‘There is nothing too absurd for some men. I remember your 
telling me that he was weak, and poor, and unworthy. I remember 
your saying so when I first thought that he might become my 
husband. I wish I had believed you when you told me so. I should 
not have made such a shipwreck of myself as I have done. That 
is all I had to say to you. After what has passed between us I did 
not choose that you should hear how I was separated from my 
husband from any lips but my own. I will go now and find papa. 
Do not come with me. I prefer being alone.” Then he was left 
standing by himself, looking down upon the river as it glided by. 
How would it have been with both of them if Lady Laura had 
accepted him three years ago, when she consented to join her lot 
with that of Mr. Kennedy, and had rejected him? As he stood he 
heard the sound of music from the house, and remembered that 
he had come there with the one sole object of seeing Violet Effingham. 
He had known that he would meet Lady Laura, and it had been in 
his mind to break through that law of silence which she had imposed 
upon him, and once more to ask her to assist him,—to implore her 
for the sake of their old friendship to tell him whether there might 
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yet be for him any chance of success. But in the interview which 
had just taken place it had been impossible for him to speak a word 
of himself or of Violet. To her, in her great desolation, he could 
address himself on no other subject than that of her own misery. 
But not the less when she was talking to him of her own sorrow, of 
her regret that she had not listened to him when in years past he had 
spoken slightingly of Mr. Kennedy, was he thinking of Violet Effing- 
ham. Mr. Kennedy had certainly mistaken the signs of things when 
he had accused his wife by saying that Phineas was her lover. 
Phineas had soon got over that early feeling; and as far as he himself 
was concerned had never regretted Lady Laura’s marriage. 

Hs remained down by the water for a few minutes, giving Lady 
Laura time to escape, and then he wandered across the grounds 
towards the house. It was now about nine o’clock, and though 
there were still many walking about the grounds, the crowd of 
people were in the rooms. The musicians were ranged out on a 
verandah, so that their music might have been available for dancing 
within or without; but the dancers had found the boards pleasanter 
than the lawn, and the Duke’s garden party was becoming a mere 
ball, with privilege for the dancers to stroll about the lawn between 
the dances. And in this respect the fun was better than at a ball,— 
that let the engagements made for partners be what they might, they 
could always be broken with ease. No lady felt herself bound to 
dance with a cavalier who was displeasing to her; and some gentle- 
men were left sadly in the lurch. Phineas felt himself to be very 
much in the lurch, even after he had discovered Violet Effingham 
standing up to danee with Lord Fawn. 

He bided his time patiently, and at last he found his opportunity. 
‘“‘ Would she dance with him?” She declared that she intended to 
dance no more, and that she had promised to be ready to return home 
with Lord Brentford before ten o'clock. ‘ I have pledged myself not 
to be after ten,” she said, laughing. Then she put her hand upon 
his arm, and they stepped out upon the terrace together. ‘ Have you 
heard anything?” she asked him, almost in a whisper. 

‘* Yes,” he said. ‘I have heard what you mean. I have heard 
it all.” 

‘Ts it not dreadful ?”’ 

“<I fear it is the best thing she can do. She has never been happy 
with him.” 

‘“‘ But to be accused after that fashion,—by her husband!” said 
Violet. ‘‘ One can hardly believe it in these days. And of all women 
she is the last to deserve such accusation.” 

‘“‘ The very last,” said Phineas, feeling that the subject was one 
upon which it was not easy for him to speak. 

‘“*T cannot conceive to whom he can have alluded,’ said Violet. 
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Then Phineas began to understand that Violet had not heard the whole 
story; but the difficulty of speaking was still very great. 

‘It has been the result of ungovernable temper,” he said. 

‘But a man does not usually strive to dishonour himself because 
he is in a rage. And this man is incapable of rage. He must be 
cursed with one of those dark gloomy minds in which love always leads 
to jealousy. She will never return to him.” 

“One cannot say. In many respects it would be better that she 
should,” said Phineas. 

‘‘ She will never return to him,” repeated Violet,—‘ never. Would 
you advise her to do so?” 

“How canI say? If one were called upon for advice, one would 
think so much before one spoke.” 

“T would not,—not for a minute. What! to be accused of that! 
How are a man and woman to live together after there have been such 
words between them? Poor Laura! What a terrible end to all her 
high hopes! Do you not grieve for her?” 

They were now at some distance from the house, and Phineas could 
not but feel that chance had been very good to him in giving him his 
opportunity. She was leaning on his arm, and they were alone, and 
she was speaking to him with all the familiarity of old friendship. 
‘I wonder whether I may change the subject,” said he, “ and ask 
you a word about yourself?” 

‘“‘ What word ?” she said sharply. 

“T have heard 

* What have you heard ?” 

‘“‘ Simply this,—that you are not now as you were six months ago. 
Your marriage was then fixed for June.” 

‘*It has been unfixed since then,” she said. 

‘Yes ;—it has been unfixed. I know it. Miss Effingham, you 
will not be angry with me if I say that when I heard that it was so, 
something of a hope,—no, I must not call it a hope,—something 
that longed to form itself into hope returned to my breast, and from 
that hour to this has been the only subject on which I have cared to 
think.” 

‘‘ Lord Chiltern is your friend, Mr. Finn ?” 

‘‘ He is so, and I do not think that I have ever been untrue to my 
friendship for him.” 

‘‘ He says that no man has ever had a truer friend. He will swear 
to that in all companies. And I, when it was allowed to me to swear 
with him, swore it too. As his friend, let me tell you one thing,— 
one thing which I would never tell to any other man,—one thing 
which I know I may tell you in confidence. You are a gentleman, 
and will not break my confidence ?” 

“T think I will not.” 
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‘I know you will not, because you are a gentleman. I told Lord 
Chiltern in the autumn of last year that I loved him. And I did love 
him. I shall never have the same confession to make to another 
man. That he and I are not now,—on those loving terms,—which 
once existed, can make no difference in that. A woman cannot 
transfer her heart. There have been things which have made me 
feel,—that I was perhaps mistaken,—in saying that I would be,—his 
wife. But I said so, and cannot now give myself to another. Here 
is Lord Brentford, and we will join him.” There was Lord Brentford 
with Lady Laura on his arm, very gloomy,—resolving on what way 
he might be avenged on the man who had insulted his daughter. He 
took but little notice of Phineas as he resumed his charge of Miss 
Effingham ; but the two ladies both wished him good night. 

“Good night, Lady Laura,” said Phineas, standing with his hat 
in his hand,—* good night, Miss Effingham.” Then he was alone, 
—quite alone. Would it not be well for him to go down to the 
bottom of the garden, and fling himself into the quiet river, so that 
there might be an end of him? Or would it not be better still that 
he should create for himself some quiet river of life, away from 
London, away from politics, away from lords, ond titled ladies, and 
fashionable squares, and the parties given by dukes, and the disap- 
pointments incident to a small man in attempting to make for himself 
a career among big men? There had frequently been in the mind of 
this young man an idea that there was something almost false in his 
own position,—that his life was a pretence, and that he would 
ultimately be subject to that ruin which always comes, sooner or 
later, on things which are false ; and now as he wandered alone about 
Lady Glencora’s gardens, this feeling was very strong within his 
bosom, and robbed him altogether of the honour znd glory of having 
been one of the Duke of Omnium’s guests. 
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“*I mean what I say. Why should I care?” 








Phineas Finn, Chap. Ixv. Page 739. 





